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Good to the Last Gun 


SAN FRANCISCO -At the height of a violent sea bat- 
tle in the Solomons a Jap battleship came slashing 
through the darkness at a speed close to 25 knots. 

In her path was the little U.S. destroyer Laffey. 

The captain of the Laffey, Lieut. Commander W. E, 
Hank of Norfolk, Va., and her crew were set for a kill 
that -_ A few minutes earlier they had silenced the 
guns of a Jap cruiser. But this was bigger game. 

The report of the 12th Naval district told today of the 
sea epic, of the battle that raged Nov. 12 and 18. 

* The Laffey rocketed straight at the vast shape of the 
Jap battlewagon, her engines at “emergency full.” To 
the crew of the destroyer it must have appeared that 
Commander Hank was hurling his vessel at the énemy 
battleship int a suicide thrust. But he had other plans 
—plans that had to be true to the last decimal. 

When the range was right Commander Hank let go 
with a salvo of torpedoes. But the Laffey was moving 
almost as fast as the torpedoes. And it was clear that 
with both ships héading at full speed for the same 
square yard of ocean, the destroyer was going to be 
there first. But by how much? Every man held his 
breath. : 

The report said “as the bows cross¢d an alert Jap 
on the forward deck could have tossed a hand grenade 
onto the deck of the destroyer.” The margin was just 
more than 10 feet. But the racing Laffey swerved clear 
in time. It appeared that two of the torpedoes hit the 
battleship. 

And then, as a parting insult, the Laffey’s four five- 
inch guns were turned on the battleship’s massive su- 
perstructure, focused on the bridge. 

The bridge appeared literally to pulverize and blow 


A. U. S. destroyer tackles four lopaige 
warships, including a battlewagon whose 
bow she crossed with no room to spare 


away. “It was shot completely off the ship,” the Navy 
stated. 

The battleship started blazing away with secondary 
guns—she couldn't depress her larger batteries far 
enough—as the Laffey widened the range. 

Then the little destroyer found herself in deeper 
trouble. She had separated from her companion ships 
and was surrounded by the enemy. There was‘a bat- 


tleship on her stern, a second on her port beam, and - 


two Jap destroyers on the port bow. ~ 

The Laffey and the two Jap destroyers opened*fire 
simultaneously. The Laffey put one Jap out of action 
and left her burning briskly. But the other got a fair hit 
on the Laffey with a torpedo. 

The Laffey still had three of her 5-inch guns working, 
and turned them on the remaining Jap destroyer, in a 
no-quarter duel at point blank range. Damage to both 
ships was tremendous. One after another the Laffey’s 
guns were silenced. Finally she was down to a single 
gun. But she kept on fighting. The Ja P destroyer tried 

to creep away. But she exploded and sank. 

The Laffey was left orto on the darkened sea. But 
she was a sorry sight of a ship, with all her guns si- 
lenced and a bad fire out of control. 

Then the Jap battleship whose bridge had been shot 
away straddled the Laffey with a salvo of 14-inchers. 
The destroyer was almost swamped by the splash. 

The fire was burning without hope of recovery. The 
wounded men were. put on life rafts; the others in life 
jackets. Commander Hank gave orders to abandon 
ship. 

Cioasieusiicind Hank and three other officers were on 


‘deck forward. A medical officer was bringing up the 


last wounded man from the sick bay. A violent explo- 
sion ripped the Laffey apart. The medical officer was 
trapped below; the captain was never seen again. The 
Laffey sank immediately. 

' The Laffey, a fast 1,700 ton destroyer, was launched 
by the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co, at San Francisco on 
Oct. 30, 1941. She was the first of 14 Bristol de- 
stroyers. The vessel was named for Seaman Bartlett P. 
Laffey, who received the Congressional Medal of Honor 
in the War Between the States. 
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February 1-6, 1943” 


The President's Victory Budget 


“In total war we are 


in uniform, overalls, 


“g DO not hesy when this war 
will end Put 1 & believe that 
this year of 1948 will give to the 

United Nations a very substantial ad- 

vance along the roads that lead to Ber- 

lin and Rome and Tokyo .. .” 

President Roosevelt made this prom- 
ise in his tenth annual address to a joint 
session of Congress on the state of the 
Union. Four days later the President 
submitted to Congress a “maximum ef- 
fort” war budget to carryout his prom- 
ise of “a very substantial advance” 
against the Axis. 

This budget—the greatest of all his- 
tory—calls for an expenditure of $108,- 
903,047,923 in the 1944 fiscal year, 
which begins July 1, 1948, and ends 
on June 30, 1944. War expenditures, 
which amounted to $2,000,000,000 a 
month just before Pearl Harbor and 
now exceed $6,000,000,000, will aver- 
age more than $8,000,000,000 a month. 
during the 1944 fiscal year. 


Breaking All Records 

The 1944 budget: is nearly six times 
the amount spent by the U. S. Govern- 
ment in the peak spending year of 
World War I. The President eugee 
to spend for national defense alone this 
year what it would have taken us near- 
ly 100 years to spend at the rate of 
our national: defense e itures in 
the fiscal year of 1939. 1944 bud- 
get calls for an expenditure of $837,- 
000,000 to aid the production of a rec- 
ord total of farm products. This $837,- 
000,000 exceeds total expenditures 


all soldiers, whether 


or shirt sleeves. . .” 


of the Federal Government for all pur- 
poses in 1916. In the 1944 budget this 
sum amounts to less than one per cent 
of the total. 

The record-breaking expenditures for 
war will run the Government deeper 
into debt. The deficit (excess of outgo 
over income) in the fiscal year 1944 will 
be more than $71,000,000,000. The 
Government must make up this deficit 
by borrowing money from banks and 
individuals by the sale of War Bonds 
and Stamps. The total of all the money 
borrowed by the Government is called 
the national (or public) debt. 

The national debt may be $210,000,- 
000,000 when the next fiscal year ends 
in June, 1944. It is approximately 
$113,000,000,000 today. The President 


believes this debt can be cut somewhat . 


by a sharp increase in taxes. At present, 
34 “sad gpe of Government expenditures 
is g met by tax money collected 
from individuals and corporations. The 
test is being borrowed by the Treasury. 

In his budget message, the President 
asked Con to raise an additional 
$16,000,000,000 by heavier taxes, com- 
pulsory savings, or both. If Congress 
acts, the Government will then meet 
approximately 50 per cent of its ex- 
penditures out of tax collections in the 
1944 fiscal year—a 50-50 balance be- 
tween taxing and borrowing. 


What lt Means to You 


What effect will this new—budget 
have on you? On your family? 
In his message on the state of the 


ESTIMATED WAR COSTS 


For U.S. Fiscal Year Beginning July 1, 1943 
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Chart shows where war $$$ will go. 


Union the President said: “Yes, 1943 
will not be an easy year for us on the 
home front. We shall feel in many ways 
in our daily lives the sharp pinch of 
total war. . . .” Then in his budget mes- 
sage the President backed up this state- 
ment with some facts and figures. 

The civilian who fights the war on 
the home front was told that, in addi- 
tion to his higher taxes, he could ex- 
pect a steadily diminishing supply of 
goods and services as the war effort 
took more of the nation’s factory, farm, 
and manpower resources. The President 
predicted that each civilian will have 
an average of about $500 worth of 
— (clothing, food, etc.) and services 

uring the 1944 fiscal year, 4 reduction 
of almost 25 per cent.under the record 
level for 1941. 

Despite the pinch of total war, the 
President said that most of us will con- 
tinue to be better fed, better clothed, 
and better housed than other peoples 
in the world. He concluded that the 
“miracle of production” accomplished 
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by our war industry in 1942 has shown 
us that freedom from want foi every- 
body, everywhere is no longer a 
“dream.” This freedom can and must be 
gained, he said, when fear of war has 
baen removed by a smashing victory 
over the Axis. “The soldiers of the fight- 
ing forces and the workmen-engaged in 
military production want to be assured 
that they will return to a life of oppor- 
tunity and security in a society of free 
men.” 
Taxes vs. Inflation 


Aside from paying as much of the 
war debt now as we can, what other 
purposes would heavier taxes serve in 
the 1944 fiscal year? 

Heavier taxes would also serve to re- 
duce the danger of inflation by cutting 
the purchasing power of a nation that 
has more money to spend than there 
are goods to spend it on. (See Schol., 
Nov. 9-14, 1942, pages 10, 11: “Taxes 
Go to War.”) 

It has already been pointed out that 
only $500 worth of goods and services 
will be available to each person this 
year, as compared to $625 in 1941. At 
the same time, the Government’s war 
spending has put billions of dollars in 
the pockets of wage earners. If these 
wage earners seek to spend their extra 
money on a declining supply of goods, 
prices will rise rapidly. 

The President explained that price 
and rent control and wage and salary 
stabilization have helped to prevent a 
sharp rise in prices (inflation). But he 
told Congress that additional taxes, 
<n savings, or both, were 
needed to reduce the extra money in 
people’s pockets. “Each increase in 
taxes and each increase in savings,” he 
said, “will lessen the upward pressure 
on prices and reduce the amount of ra- 
tioning and other direct controls need: 
to hold down the cost ofJiving. . . .” 


Did the President’s budget message 
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Tax Putin 


outline for Congress the kind of taxes 
that should be used to raise an addi- 
tional $16,000,000,000 in revenide? 

The President avoided making any 
definite tax demands that might have 
aroused vigorous opposition in Con- 

ress. He did ask that tax laws be sim- 
plified, both for the taxpayer and the 
tax collector, and that they be put “as 
far as feasible on a pay-as-you-go basis.” 
At present a person does not begin to 
pay his 1942 income tax until March, 
1943—three months after the end of the 
year in which the money was earned, 
and probably spent. 

In order to ease the burden of the 
new, heavy taxes, experts have favored 
the pay-as-you-go plan of collecting in- 
come taxes in the year the money is 
earned. The President’s support of this 
plan. is expected to insure favorable 
action on it by Congress before the 
March 15 deadline for income tax pay- 
ments. 

Can the nation carry a debt of $210,- 
000,000,000 in 1944? 


400 Billion Dollar Country 


“Such a debt can and will be repaid,” 
declared the President in his budget 
message. “The nation is soundly sol- 
vent.” The history of this nation shows 
that what is considered by many to be 
an impossible debt burden in one 
decade is carried easily by a later gen- 


eration. For instance, a national debt of , 


$3,000,000 in 1789 was considered 
staggering; one of $3,000,000,000 
looked equally impossible at the time 
of the War Between the States (1861- 
65); one of $30,000,000,000 was 
scarcely contemplated before World 
War I. Yet the nation carried these 
debts easily. 

America's wealth, its resources in rich 
land, minerals, timber, factories, and 
trained workers, are the foundation on 
which the national debt must rest. And 


' our foundation of resources is 


enough to a much heavier debt. 
Today, our wealth is estimated at more 
than $400,000,000,000, as compared to 
a national debt of $113,000,000,000 
today, and $210,000,000,000 in June, 
1944, ~ 

We will be able to our debt 
burden. But the President frankly said 
that payments on this debt will prob- 
ably prevent taxes from ever being cut 
to their pre-war level. He added that 
the heavy war taxes could be reduced 
sukstantially when the war ends. 

No one objects to spending huge 
amounts for the war effort. But has 
non-war spending been cut as much as 
possible? 

The President’s budget recommenda- 
tions show that in the fiscal year 1944, 
96 cents of every dollar expended by 
the Government will be used to pay war 
costs and interest on the public debt, 
and only 4 cents for all the “so-called 
non-war purposes.” The President in- 
sisted thet the “non-war’ classification 
now has little, if any, meaning, Most of 
these “non-war” expenditures, he in- 
sisted, are related to the war effort. He 
explained that the “non-war” classifica- 





Speaker 
of House 

By a vote of 
217 to 206, 
Sam Rayburn 
(of Texas) 
was re-elected 
Speaker of the 
House of Rep- 
resentatives 
over his opponent, Joseph W. Martin, 
Jr., who was likewise re-elected Mi- 
nority Leader of the powerful Re- 
publican membership in the House. 
On the same day the Speaker cele- 
brated his 61st birthday and received 
a hat from President Roosevelt. 

In his opening address to the 
House, Speaker Rayburn asserted 
that the Fath Congress would exer- 
cise more control over law-making 
and take fewer orders from the 
White House. But the Speaker also 
praised the President's .war leader- 
ship and promised full cooperation. 

Young Sam Rayburn’s parents 
were not very well off, but he used 
to tell visitors to his family’s Texas 
homestead that he was going to be- 
come Se pre of the Texas Legisla- 
ture also serve in Congress. He 
carried out this program. 

Like his Republican opponent Jo- 
seph Martin, bald, rugged Sam Ray- 
burn is a bachelor who has few in- 
terests wont of politics, He a 
occasion a game of 
also takes ar walks. i 


SAM RAYBURN 
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February 1-6, 1943 


tion yoy st ie a Py war tax 
collections, 1 ae spending 
of money, ‘and for oct-finding and sci- 
entific services to war agencies. 
The most important. reductions in 
“non-war” spending relate to work re- 
lief and general public works, which 
provided jobs for unemployed workers 
during the ion years. Because of 
present high levels of employment in 
war industries, the President said he 
was able to recommend the elimina- 
tion of the Work Projects Administra- 
tion (WPA), which received a total of 
$875,000,000 last year. For general 
public works (roads, public buildings, 


etc.) the President’s budget called for - 


only $72,000,000 as compared with 
$550,000,000 last year. 

Answering the charge that too many 
Government employees were doing un- 
important work, the President declared: 
“More than 1,600,000—or approxi- 
mately three-fifths—of all Federal civil- 
ian employees, are engaged directly in 
war gina in ae ea 
senals, epots, shipyards. 
- wig oa load ships, make 
guns and shells, repair machines and 
equipment, sew orms, operate air- 





Minority 
Leader 
In 1989, Jo- | 





JOSEPH MARTIN 


Representa- 
tives. The Republicans are still a 
minority in the new 78th Congress. 
But sweeping gains in the Novem- 
ber elections have strengthened the 
Republican membership in the 
House... Today, Minority -Leader 
Martin needs to pick up only 12 
votes from anti-New Deal Demo- 
crats to control “law-making in the 
House. } 

Martin’s pre-war isolationist vot- 
ing record fas aroused some oppo- 
sition among Republicans. He prom- 
ises, however, that House Republi- 
cans will “devote themselves to win- 
ning the war and not play politics.” 

The stocky, black-browed Repre- 
sentative from Massachusetts was“ 
bods pedal Attleboro in 1884. He 

egan dling pa at six, and 
after cadieate tly high school 
Sona he was an all-around ath- 
ete), became a newspaper re- 
porter. In five years he raised sated 
money to buy the North Attleboro 
Evening Chronicle and, at 24, was 





the youngest newspaper publisher in 


the country.” 
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1 HOW MUCH IS A BILLION? 











N.Y. Daily Mirror 


if a man started at birth of Christ to spend $104 billion, and spent 
at rate of .$106 a minute, he would only now have finished the task. 


and signal systems. . . . It is not 
air to try © nile people believe that 
these workers are holding down arm- 
chair or unnecessary Government 
jobs... .” , 
“All counted,” the President con- 
cluded, “there are less than 850,000 
civilian employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, including the Postal Service, 
who are engaged in so-called ‘non-war’ 
activities.” 

War Production Problems 


What important facts concerning our 
war production program are revealed in 
the President's “—e And does this 
budget outline an efficient war spending 
program? 

In his budget message the President 
said that war industry was reaching the 
limit of its capacity to produce the guns, 
ships, and planes needed for victory. He 
said that Army and Navy dem for 
munitions had to be trimmed down to 
fit the supply of manpower, :nachines, 
and taw materials available to make 
these war supplies. 

The President declined, for reasons 
of military secrecy, to say which Army 
and Navy requests for weapons had 
been trimmed down. A clue may be 
found, however, in a recent statement 
by the armed forces and the War Pro- 
duction Board. This statement said that 
the manufacture uf ordnance (probably 
guns and tanks) would be curtailed in 
order to produce more bombers, cargo 
vessels, and warships to protect convoys 
from submarine attacks. It is plain that 
if we build more tanks or gurs than we 
have the cargo ships. to transport to 
battlefronts, then the ‘unusable tanks 
and guns are so much waste of scarce 
materials and manpower. This point 


was emphasized by the President when 
he said: “The production of less urgent 
or the wrong quantities of items or the 
poor scheduling of production in any 
single plant . . . results in waste of 
precious materials. . . .” 

The President’s- 1944 budget esti- 
mates munitions expenditures at $66,- 
000,000,000; military and civilian pay, 
upkeep, and travel at $21,000,000,000 
for armed forces expected to total 9,- 
700,000 men; industrial construction at 
$2,000,000,000; other war construction 
at $5,000,000,000, and other unidenti- 
fied items, including agricultural lend- 
lease, at $6,000,000,000. Total, $100,- 
000,000,000. 

For the present fiscal year, which 
ends June 30, 1943, munitions expendi- 
tures were put at $48,000,000,000; pay 
and upkeep at $15,000,000,000; ind - 
trial construction at $6,000,000,000; 
other war-construction at $8,000,000,- 
000, and the other items at $5,000,- 
000,000. Total, $77,000,000,000. 

The 1944 budget thus contemplates 
a $7,000,000,000 decrease in industrial 
and other construction. What does this 
prove? It shows that the nation’s war 
industry is rapidly reaching the limit 
of expansion, and that most war plants 
are ready for full-time production. This 
fact is further emphasized-by the $23,- 
000,000,000 increase in estimated ex- 
penditures for munitions, which will be 


“turned out by our greatly expanded war 


ind : 

The President called his program “a 
maximum budget.” But he warned us 
that “Victory cannot be bought with 
any amount of money, however large. 
Victory is achieved by the. blood of 
soldiers, the sweat of working men and 
women, and the sacrifice of all people.” 
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U. S. Government at War 


_ 


A.B. C's of FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Departments and Agencies: 


Executive Office of the President. Estab- 
lished in 1939, it comprises—in addition 
to the White House Office—the agencies 
listed below: 

Bureau of the Budget. Prepares annual 
budget, helps President increase effi- 
ciency of Government service. Director: 
Harold D. Smith. 

Liaison Office of Personnel Management. 
Keeps President in touch with all Federal 
departments and agencies and improves 
their teamwork. Liaison Officer: W. H. 
McReynolds. 

National Resources Planning Board. Col- 
lects and prepares for President such 
plans as may 8 helpful in eorenes 
national resources; now working on plans 
for post-war public works. Chairman: 
Frederick A. Delano. 

Office for Emergency Management 
(OEM). Assists President in overseeing 
the work of all war agencies. Liaison 
Officer: Wayne Coy. 

Office of Economic Stabilization. Works 
on policy to control prices, rationing, 
wages, salaries, and profits. Director: 
James F. Byrnes. 


Cabinet Departments 


Department of State. Conducts dealings 
of Government with foreign countries. 
Secretary of State: Cordell Hull. 

Department of the Treasury. Manages 
national finances, and controls coinage 
and printing of money. Secretary of the 
Treasury: Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 

War Department. Responsible for organiz- 
ing and maintaining army. Looks after 
river and harbor development, and flood 
control. Secretary of War: Henry L. 
Stimson. ~ 

Department of Justice. Enforces Federal 
laws, represents Government in law 
cases. Attorney General: Francis Biddle. 

Post Office Department. Administers 
mail service. Postmaster General: Frank 
C. Walker. 

Department of the Navy. Supervises and 
maintains naval forces. Secretary of the 
Navy: Frank Knox. 

Department of the Interior. Promotes 
the domestic welfare, and conserves 
natural resources of the United States. 
Secretary of Interior: Harold L. Ickes. 

Department of Agriculture. Haridles re- 
search, education, conservation, market- 
ing, credit, crop insurance, and other 
means of a the farmer. Secretary of 
Agriculture: Claude R. Wickard. 

Department of Commerce. Promotes na- 
tion’s industry and trade. Secretary of 
Commerce: Jesse H. Jones. Important 
agencies in Commerce Department are: 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, which 
fosters the dévelopment of civil aero- 
nautics and air commerce, and directs 
the Civilian Pilot Training Program. 


Civil Aeronautics Board, which sets up 
safety rules and regulations and investi- 
gates air accidents. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
which provides loans to business and in- 
dustry, and: finances war activities of 
Government. 

Depariment of Labor. Promotes welfare 
of American workers, and investigates 
matters dealing with child welfare. Sec- 
retary of Labor: Frances Perkins. 


“ Major War Agencies 


War Production Board (WPB). Super- 

vises flow of raw materials and opera- 
tions of war industry. Chairman: Donald 
M. Nelson. 
Rubber Director. Directs program to 
conserve rubber supplies and . speed 
building of synthetic rubber plants. Co- 
ordinator: William Jeffers. 

Office of Price Administration (OPA). 
Controls prices and rents, administers 
rationing programs. Administrator: Pren- 
tiss M. Brown. 

Office of Defense Transportation 
(ODT). Sees that railroads, trucks, 
buses, ete. are used efficiently _in war 
effort. Director: Joseph P. Eastman, 
Chairman of Interstate Commerce Com. 

Food Administration. Directs production, 
distribution, and rationing of nation’s 
food supply. Administrator: Claude R. 
Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture. 

Petroleum Administration for War. Ob- 
tains oil supplies needed for military and 
essential civilian services. Administrator: 
Harold Ickes, Secretary of Interior. 

War Manpower Commission (WMC). 

Directs mobilization of manpower for 
farm, factory, and essential civilian serv- 
ices. Also. controls: 
Selective Service System, which recruits 
manpower for armed forces. Chairman 
of WMC: Paul V. McNutt, Administra- 
tor of Federal Security Agency. Director 
of Selective Service: “Brigadier General 
Lewis B. Hershey. 


Additional War Agencies, 
Boards, Etc. 


Board of Economic Warfare (BEW). 
Secures vital raw materials for U. S. in- 
dustry, and seeks ways to keep these 
materials out of Axis assits Chairman: 
Vice President He A. Wallace; Ex- 
ecutive Direetor: Milo Perkins. 

War Shipping Administration. Secures 
most efficient use of U. S. shipping. Ad- 
ministrator: Rear Admiral Emory Land. 

Office of War Information (OWI). Re- 
leases news by Government departments. 
Works with Army and Navy on release. 
of reports on military operations. Di- 


rector: Elmer Davis. 


/ 


Who They Are, What They Do 


Office of Censorship. Has authority to 
censor communications between U. S. 
and foreign countries. Dir.: Byron Price. 

National Housing Agency. Directs Gov- 
ernment’s housing activities. Adminis- 
trator: John B. Blandford Jr. 

National War Labor. Board (NWLB). 
Settles labor disputes that threaten to 
halt production of war materials. Chair- 
man: William H. Davis. 

War Relocation Authority. Removes from 
designated areas all persons whose re- 
moval is necessary for national security. 
Director: D. S. Myer, 

Office of Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. Promotes cooperation between 
U. S. and Latin American Republics. 
Coordinator: Nelson A. Rockefeller. 

Office of Civilian Defense (OCD). Co- 
ordinates Federal, State, _ local ac- 
tivities for the se of protecting 
civilian life A Soe: Miirecter: 
James M. Landis. 

Office of Lend-Lease Administration. 
Authorizes the manufacture, _ purchase, 
and lending and leasing of war materials 
to allies of the United States. Adminis- 
trator: Edward R. Stettinius. 


Permanent Civilian Agencies 


Federal Security Agency. Promotes social 
and economic security, and advances ed- 
ucation and public health of nation. Di- 
rects work of: Food and Drug Admin- 
istration; Office of Education; Public 
Health Service; Social Security Board. 
Administrator: Paul V. McNutt. 

Federal Works Agency. Deals with pub- 
lic works programs of Government, and 
grants loans for needed public services. 
Administrator: Philip B. Fleming. 

Federal C icati Commission 
(FCC). Regulates interstate and foreign 
communication by wire or radio. Chair- 
man: James L. Fly. * 

Federal Power Commission (FPC). Has 
authority over water power projects, and 
over the interstate movement of electric 
energy, and natural gas. Chairman: 
Leland Olds. 

Federal Trade Commission (FTC). 
Prevents price-fixing and regulates sale 
of food, drugs, cosmetics and devices. 
Chairman: William A. Ayres. 

Interstate Commerce Commission. Reg- 
ulates railroads, and other common 
carriers engaged in interstate transporta- 
tion. Chairman: Joseph B. Eastman. 

National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB). Protects rights of employees 
to join unions of their own choosing. 
Chairman: Harry A. Millis. 

United States Maritime Commission. 
Administers. program for building of 

. metchrant marine for peace and emer- 
gency war service. Chairman: Rear Ad- 
miral Emory, S. Land. 
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International News Photo 


At Munich, Germany, Sept., 1938, Prime Minister Chamberlain pleaded with Hitler for ‘Peace in our time.” 


U.S. TELLS HOW WAR CAME 


In Peace and War, the State Department reveals how our 
Government struggled hopelessly to prevent World War Il 


gan and ended with acts of violence 

by Japan. It was marked by the 
ruthless development of a determined 
policy of world domination on the part 
of Japan, Germany and Italy.” 

That is the opening para _ of a 
little book which was published in 
Washington last week. Its title is Peace 
and War and it was prepared by the 
State Department of the United States. 
It is a slim volume with a plain paper 
cover, and it costs only 25 cents {from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C.). It is one of the 
most important and most fascinating 
books of our time. 

“In 1931 Japan seized Manchuria.” 
Who at that time could have foreseen 
that this would be the first step toward 
conflict that within ten years would set 
the whole world aflame? From that time 
on there was no halt in the march 
toward war. “Two years later Germany 
withdrew from the Disarmament Con- 
ference and began rearming. In 1934 
Japan gave notice of termination of the 
Washington Treaty for the Limitation 
of Naval Armament. 

“In 1935 Italy invaded Ethiopia. In 
1936 Hitler tore up the Treaty of 
Locarno and fortified the demilitarized 
Rhineland Zone. In 1937 Japan again 
attacked China. In 1938 Hitler oc- 
cupied Austria. and dismembered 


Tex fateful decade, 1931-1941, be- 


Czechoslovakia. During the first half of 
1939 Hitler completed the destruction 
of Czechoslovakia and seized Memel, 
while Italy invaded Albania. 

“In September, 1939, Hitler struck at 
Poland, and during the two years that 
followed almost all of the countries of 
Europe. were plunged or dragged into 
war. In 1940 Japan with eats of 
force entered..French Indo-China. 
Finally, on December 7, 1941, Japan 
launched an armed attack on the 
United States, followed immediately by 
declarations of war against the United 
States on the part of Japan, of Ger- 
many, of Italy, and of their satellites.” 

As we look back on this chronolo 
of events, it seems that anyone co 
have seen the pattern of Axis aggres- 
sion. That was not the case. Most Amer- 
icans, and most Europeans, too, did not 
see what was happening until it was 
too late to stop it. ; 

There were a few far-sighted men 
who read the future correctly. They 
included some of our diplomatic repre- 
sentatives abroad. The United States 
Consul General -at Berlin, George S. 
Messersmith, sent the State Depart- 
ment frequent warnings of the menace 
of the Nazis: Acting Commercial 
Attache Douglas Miller reported on 
April 21, 1934, that the fundamental 
Pp of the Nazis “is to secure a 
greater share of the world’s future for 


.China, the P 


the Germans, the expansion of German 
territory, and growth of the German 
race until it constitutes the largest and 
most powerful nation in the world, and 
ultimately, according to some Nazi 
leaders, until it dominates the entire 
globe.” 

From the other side of the world 
came similar reports, Ambassador 
Joseph C. Grew informed the Secretary 
of State from Tokyo on December 27, 
1934, “that things were being constantly 
said and written in.Japan to the effect 
that Japan’s destiny was to subjugate 
and rule the world. 


Japan Takes One Step at a Time 


“He said that the aim of certain ele- 
ments in the Army and Navy, the 
patriotic societies, and the intense na- 
tionalists throughout the country was 
‘to obtain trade control and eventually 

redominant litical influence in 
ippines, the Straits Set- 
tlements, Siam and the Dutch East 
Indies, the ,Maritime Provinces and 
Vladivostok, one step at a time, as in 
Korea and Manchuria, pausing inter- 
mittently to consolidate and then.con- 
tinuing as soon as the intervening ob- 
stacles can be overcome by ba gad 
or force.’ With such dreams of empire 
cherished in Japan, and with a 
Army and Navy capable of ‘ the 
bit in their own teeth and running away 
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Secretary of State Hull. On the 

the from abroad and-from their 
own a of world affairs, yt Presi- 
dent the Secretary “early became 
convinced that the aggressive ee 
of the Axis powers were ed 
toward an ultimate attack on the 
United States and that, therefore, our 
foreign relations ve ge i so con- 
ducted as to e possi su 

to the nations at ek to Stock’ the 
march of Axis aggression. 


Obstacles to Peace 


As long/ago as November 2, 1988, - 


Secretary Hull told the German Am- 
bassador that “the outlook in E 

at this ce for disarmament or for 
eace” did not appear very encourag- 
inal that “a jpn ear dastiag the 
next two to ten years seemed more 
probable than peace.” 

It was in the light of this knowledge 
and these convictions that the President 
and the woe? 4 of State guided Amer- 
ican foreign policy during the “fateful 
decade.” 

There were two great obstacles in 
their path. 

In the first place, the leaders of the 
European countries that were more di- 
rectly threatened than we were, particu- 
larly France and Britain, did not see 


They were even willing to take some 
very mild economic measures, such as 
plecing en embargo on arms shipments. 
They believed such an embargo might 
help to keep us out of war. But they 
were not ready to have our Government 
take any action to preserve the 
peace. They feared ..that such action 
might only bring on war. 


Policy Attacked from Two Sides 


For these two reasons, the Adminis- 
tration was compelled to move very 
slowly and carefully. The Constitution 
gives the President a great deal of 
power in handling foreign affairs. Even 
so, he dares not get too far ahead of 
none opinion. “The President and the 

ecretary of State have by no means 
entire freedom in matters of foreign 
policy,” says Peace and War. “Their 
powers may be defined and circum- 
scribed by legislation — or by laok 
thereof. They must closely approximate 
the prevailing views of the country. In - 
the conduct of foreign relations they 


Harris & Ewing 


ugust, 1941, President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 


hurchill drafted the Atla 


ntic Charter, a program of eight peace aims. 
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must and implement not ‘. 
ticular point of view in the country but 
nd ac of view of the nation as a 


There is no room on these pages to 

discuss or even to summarize President 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy as it devel- 
oped during these ten years, and as it is 
described in Peace and War. Let us, 
then, briefly examine some of the more 
controversial issues that arose during 
the period. 
e is, for example, the case of the 
Spanish civil war, which began in 1936. 
“The attitude of the Government 
toward the conflict was based gost 
on the consistent policy of the United 
States of promoting peace and at the 
same time avoiding involvement in war 
situations.” 


Beginning of End of Peace 


In line with this policy, “the Govern- 
ment in August, 1936, declared a policy 
ot strict non-interference in the strug- 
gle.” That this policy was what the 
country wanted is demonstrated by the 
fact that “the Congress of the United 
States four months later passed, by a 
unanimous vote of the Senate and by a 
vote of 406 to 1 in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, a joint resolution prohibiting 
export of arms to the contending fac- 
tions in Spain.” 

“The policy of non-interference pur- 
sued by the United States,” the report 
goes on, “aroused criticism in this coun- 
ty from partisans of one or the other 
of the contending factions in Spain. 
There was a feeling in some quarters 
that our policy should be changed. This 
Government, however, was convinced 
that . . . a change in its policy with 
regard to Spain would in no way serve 
the cause of peace but on the contrary 
would create for this country a serious 
risk of military involvement.” 

The Administration redoubled its ef- 
forts for peace. In every one of his 
speeches the President warned of the 
+ hog of war. He es person- 
ally to Hitler and Mussolini not to bring 
this horror upon the world. 

Time and time again Secretary Hull 
called the German and Italian Ambassa- 
dors to his office. He argued with them, 
he pleaded, he warned. He could not 
threaten. He had not the military force 
to back up threats, nor were the Amer- 
ican people willing to use what force 
they did have. 

There were many indications of how 
far the people of the United States 
lagged behind their leaders. One sign 
appeared in the critical winter of 1937- 
1938, when the Spanish civil war was 
threatening to turn into a general Euro- 
pean war, and Hitler was arming fever- 
ishly. 

At that time a proposal was made for 
the adoption of a constitutional amend- 
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ment requiring a popular vote ‘before 
war could be declared. Both President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hull opposed 
this strongly. It “would cripple any 
President in his conduct of our foreign 
relations,” Mr. Roosevelt’ said, and 
“would encourage other nations to be- 
lieve that they could violate American 
rights with impunity.” 

The proposed amendment was de- 
feated in the House of Representatives 
on January 10, 1939, by the close vote 
of 209 to 188. The Axis could have had 
no clearer sign that many Americans 
were unwilling to follow the President's 
leadership in foreign affairs. 

This period ended when~German 
troops marched into Poland early on 
the morning of September 1, 1939. The 
effort to perserve the peace of the world 
had failed. But there was still < possi- 
bility that the United States might keep 
out of war. 


Keeping U. S. Out of War 


For more than two years the country 
debated how that could best be done, 
and whether it could be done at all. 
Once again there were two extremes 
of opinion. The isolationists were not 
discouraged by the outbreak of the war 
which they had said could not happen. 
They fell back on their other opinion. 
They said that in any case it was none 
of our business, that it did not matter 
to us which side won. They believed 
that our best policy was to keep hands 
off altogether. 

At the other extreme were those who 
had believed from the beginning that 
we had as much to lose in this war as 
Britain or France. They said that this 
also was our war and that we too 
should be fighting it. 

More and more Americans were be- 


Cordell Hull“ 








Ambassador Dodd 


Ambassador Grew 


ginning to realize the dange-s to us of 
ap Axis victory. The isolationists lost 
many of their followers. But they were 
still strong. 

All Aid “Short of War” 

President. Roosevelt took a middle 
path: the path of aid “short of war” to 
those who were resisting aggression, He 
explained the meaning and purpose of 
this policy in many’ speeches. Perhaps 
the clearest and simplest explanation 
was in his speech of May 27, 1941, in 
which he “declared that our whole pro- 
gram of aid for the democracies had 
been ‘based on a hard-headed concern 
for our own security and for the kind 
of safe and civilized world in which 
we wish to live’; that every dollar of 
material we sent helped to keep the 
dictators away from our own hemi 
sphere; that every day they were held 
off gave us time to build more guns and 
tanks and planes and ships.” 

Our policy toward the war in Asia 
was much the same. 

“In our relations with Japan,” says 
Peace and War, “the United States Gov- 
ernment sought constantly and consist- 
ently to protect this country’s nationals 
and rights, and to uphold the principles 
of peaceful and orderly international 
pr or which Japan was violating by 
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in keeping: with overw. blic 
sentiment, this Government endeavored 
to prevent the development of a situa- 
tion which would be: likely to involve 
the United States in“hostilities,” | 

It is on the basis of this last purpose 
that the State Department justifies its 
much-criticized policy of permitting 
sales of war materials to Japan. __ 

“It was the opinion of the fespon- 
sible officials of the Government,” says 
the report, “including the highest mili- 
tary and naval authorities, that adoption 
= application of a policy of imposing 
embargoes upon strategic’ exports to 
Japan would be attended with serious 
risk of retaliatory action of a character 
likely: to lead to . . . war.” 


Japan Heads for Conquest 


All this careful planning and maneuv- 
ering was useless in the end. Japanese 
aircraft carriers were at sea, headed for 
Pear] Harbor, even as President Roose- 
velt and his Secretary of State were en- 
gaged in their last patient efforts to rea- 
son with the-Japanese envoys. 

In those final weeks the administra- 
tion had no illusions about the’ out- 
come. If the December 7 attack on 
Pearl Harbor caught the United States 
napping, the responsibility must rest on 


the Army and Navy, not on the State _ 


artment. 

On November 25 and on Novem- 
ber 28,” says Peace and War, “at meet- 
ings of high officials of this Government, 
Secretary Hull emphasized the critical 


nature of the relations of this country 


with Japan. He stated that there was 
penctieally no possibility of an agree- 
ment being achieved with Japan.” 

’ The Secretary was right, as the world 
was to know in less than a week. 


“Right Thorough Thinker” 


Cordell Hull became briefly a lawyer, a judge and a sol- 





school-teacher, wasn’t rough enough 
to be a lumberman, wasn't sociable 
enough to be a doctor and couldn’t 
holler loud enough to be a preacher. But 
Cord was a right thorough er.” That 
was “Uncle Billy” Hull's description of 
his son Cordell. Perhaps it helps to ex- 
plain how this boy from the backwoods 
of Tennessee grew up to be one of our * 
greatest Secretaries o State. 

The Tennessee Mountains:formed Cor- Cordell Hel 
dell Hull’s background. He was born on October 2, 1871, 
in a log cabin in the northern part of the state. His father 
was a timberman, his mother was a tall, dark, sweet-eyed 
girl who was part Cherokee Indian. 
~ Cordell was one of five sons. He was studious and quiet, 


Eger wasn’t set enough to be a 


“always just like a grown man from the time he could walk.” 


He became the best speaker and debater in the countryside. 

The Hull boys went to a one-room mountain school and 
Cordell went on to tiny Montvale College. He was interested 
in politics before he was old enough to vote. 





dier. His neighbors sent him to Congress in 1907, after a 
term in the State legislature. He served in the lower House, 
with one brief interval, until 1931, when he was elected to 
the Senate. . 

Taxation always has been Mr. Hull's greatest interest. It 
used to be said of him, when he was in Congress, that he 


_ preferred a “seven-page pamphlet of tariff statistics to a 


seven-course dinner.” He wrote the first income-tax law. 

People were surprised when President Roosevelt made 
the gaunt, white-haired, drawling Tennessean his Secretary 
of State in 1933. Mr. Hull had no in world 
affairs and he did not remotely resemble the conventional 
diplomat. 


His appointment proved to be a brilliant success. Mr. 


Ppo 
__Hull was friendly and informal but he was also shrewd. 


With ev ear that passed his influence’ , at home and 
abroad. "le oe largely responsible fod atting over the 
Good Neighbor ee § in our relations Latin America. 
The other policy with which his name is chiefly associated 
is that of ibe reciprocal trade treaties, which he negotiated 
with 22 foreign countries. 
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England PLANS BT Nart maa te 


fo Abolish WANT 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 
Now lecturing at Cambridge University, England 


N event took place in England re- 
A cently which crowded out the cam- 


paign in North Africa, the day-.- 


and-night bombing of Italy and Ger- 
many, and even the production figures 
from the United States. It was the pub- 
lication of a government document 
bearing the uninspiring title “Social In- 
surance and Allied Services”—the Bev- 
eridge Report. Long and __ eagerly 
awaited, report from England's 
most distinguished soci 
not failed to come up to exy 
“A revolutionary moment in 
history is a time for revolutions, not for 
patching” writes Sir William, and his 
proposed plan is truly revolutionary in 
nature in scope. - 

The essentials of the Beveridge Re- 
port were discussed in the Jan. 4-9 is- 
sue of Scholastic, and need no repeti- 
tion here. Suffice it that the report calls 
for a practical realization of President 
Roosevelt’s promise of “freedom from 
want.” It covers all citizens, regardless 
of wealth or income. It embraces all 
forms of social insurance—insurance 
against unemployment, old age, illness 
and infirmity. It provides special as- 
sistance for ial situations—the birth 
of children, sTandtion, death and burial. 

It does all this on a liberal scale and 
in a manner designed to encourage 
larger families, longer periods af edu- 
cation, and the development of — 
skills. The total cost, distribu be- 
tween worker, employer and state, is not 
much, larger than. 
social services, public and private. 


Change by Law—Not by Violence 

Here is the promise of economic se- 
curity for all, the abolition of want and 
of the fear of want which is almost as 
bad. Here is a democratization—not a 
socialization—of income calculated to 
work a revolution in both economy and 
society. And yet it is, essentially, a con- 
servative plan—a plan desi to con- 
serve and maintain the system of private 
enterprise and initiative. In all this the 
Bevectaam plan is characteristically Brit- 
Ish, 


Evolution, rather than revolution, 
change by law rather than change by 
violence, is the key note of British his- 
tory. No more drastic change, no more 
bold design, has ever been proposed, 


yet it is presented as an ordinary report 


present cost of . 


‘‘How to be born, bred and buried by Beveridge’ 
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IN CASE OF ILLNESS— 
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treatment te be had by all. 
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of an ordinary committee, and it will go 
through the ordinary routine of Parlia- 
mentary consideration. This, too, is to 
be noted—that if enacted, it will be the 
achievement of a Conservative govern- 
ment. 

What is perhaps most impressive of 
all is that the English, in the midst of 
this war which so completely. absorbs 
their thoughts and energies, should have 
the time for and the interest in this 
problem of post-war security. Here is 
evidence that the English are confident 
of ultimate victory. Here is evidence 

» that they meant.what, their leaders have 
all along said: namely, that this war is 
a war for democracy, that this genera- 
tion is the generation of the common 
man, that the four freedoms can be and 
will be attained. 

There has been, here and there, some 
criticism—and more is doubtless to be 
expected. In general, the Report has 
been received with enthusiasm, from 
liberals and conservatives alike. In gen- 
eral, there is a complete willingness to 
see its provisions enacted into laws, and 
a cheerful readiness to pay the price 


' imagination, has 


London Daily Mirror 


involved. The war, indeed, has given 
an immense stimulus to the English 
ickened the English 
spirit, strengthened all the best qualities 
in the English character. 

It has revealed that the English are 
not to be defeated by any of the forces 
let loose in the modern world—neither 
by the forces of totalitarian militarism 
nor by the forces of the industrial revo- 
lution. It has discovered, in the English 
people, an immeasurable capacity for 
endurance, for seeing things through 
to the end, for constructive achievement. 
The English feel that having fought 
through ‘the terrible years of 1940 and 
1941, having emefged triumphant from 
the greatest crisis of history, they are 
not to be defeated by lesser evils. They 
are sure that they will win the war. 
They are equally confident that they 
will solve the problems presented by 
the -war world. They are prepared 
to take the lead in the solution of these ~ 
problems just as they took the lead in 
resistance to Hitler. There is no reason 
to doubt that they will be as successful 
in the one as in the other. 
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TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM _ DRAWN BY FRANK RORAN 


CHARLES GOODYEAR (iow: |; cor'ro wae nvsecn naricres twat woud nore 


The "Dreamer” Who Became One of ; 
the World’s Greatest Inventors. —~ 


ARTIME tire and gasoline rationing, and 
other rubber conservation steps have 
emphasized the importance of rubber in 
the modern world. ¢ 
We owe the development of vulcanized 
rubber to Charles Goodyear. He discov- 
ered that when crude rubber is mixed with 
sulphur and heated to the melting point, it 
is not subject to changes in weather. 
Although he founded an industry that 
made millions for others, Goodyear was ye D ONE DAY WHILE SHOWING A MIXTURE 
burdened by debts most of his life, and - AND SULPHUR TO SOME DOUBTERS IN 
spent much of his money fighting against THE VILLAGE STORE, GOODYEAR ACCIDENTALLY DROPPED 
the claims of dishonest men. / THE MIXTURE ON THE RED-HOT STOVE. Z) 
& TEL, ZS 


@ DESPITE MANY FAILURES, THE POVERTY~- a nak AT-THE RvBBER! msrEAp X 
STRICKEN GOODYEAR WORKED TIRELESSLY / ggiMmemmMi/ 200%: “ing L/KE MOLASSES (7 HAS 
A oe ME D UP LIKE LEATHER / 1 HAVE 


AT HIS EXPERIMENTS. ONLY HIS WIFE, areee! |e 
WAY AEHAVE! yo 





CLARISSA, BELIEVED IN HIM, OTHERS CALLED / [Wa cammemiana, “pquwo THE 


GOODYEAR WAS HONORED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
EVEN AFTER HIS RUBBER PROCESS WAS AND LIVED IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. IN FRANCE HE 
ACCEPTED, GOODYEAR SPENT MOST OF HIS WAS AWARDED THE LEGION OF HONOR BY THE FRENCH EMPEROR, 
MONEY PROTECTING HIS PATENT RIGHTS TOIT. | | BuT AT THE-SAME TIME GOODYEAR WAS IN JAIt FOR DEBT. 


HIS LAWYER IN ONE FAMOUS COURT CASE eR you Wave BEEN | 
DECORATED BY NAPOLEON IT 1 


ae OG R STARTED TO wore © 
yw Ti COO COUND AWAYTO ” 

& wo OWE yBBER FROM MELTING 
PRET AT AND HARDENING IN coo! 
IW MND SUCH A COAT THAT woud © 

| HE TAND UNMDED IN THE WINTER J 
AND THEN COLLAPSE | 
NW THE SUMMER! ht 
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-his recent speeches, Vice President 
P watace has again sounded the 
theme of oar ica 
Democracy ay post-war wor 
He was speaking for the President, for 
~ forward-looking 
for the United Nations everywhere, 
when he said: 
les are 


“It is only nat other 

oer ... that we can export 
+ ets among them for the products 
of our factories and our farms. The 
challenge we all face is the challenge 
of the mew democracy. In the new 
democracy there will be a place for 
every one.” 

If America is to-show the way to the 
“century of the common man” it must 
be done. by so ing more than ideal- 
ism alone. The Golden Rule needs an 
economic blueprint. 

There is one American who is emerg- 
ing as the man who may be able to 
give us this blueprint. is a qui 
soft- en economist, at present divid- 
ing his time between Harvard Uni- 
versity where he is Littauer Professor of 
Economics, and Washington where he 
is consultant to the National Resources 
Planning Board. 

His name is Dr. Alvin Harvey Han- 
sen. He is fifty-five years old, and was 
born on the South Dakota prairie, the 
son of a Danish immigrant er, He 
is a stocky, energetic and friendly man. 
He is no eold-minded scientist deciding 
by slide rule and formula what is best 
for mankind. He is for the people be- 
cause he is of the people. | 

That was the first impression he made 
os = when < visited him in his com- 
ortable home on a hilltop in Belmont, 
Mass. Too many men it Washington, 
sincere and able though they may be, 
have. lacked a certain humanness, an 
awareness that democracy is something 


more than a way of life, that it includes - 


pre os with and a liking for peo- 
ple. : 
Preserve the Profit Motive 

Dr. Hansen declares that economic 
depression—and its attendant epidemic 
of unem ent—is one of the basic 
causes *of modern war. We must pre- 
vent the seeds of another war from 
being sown in the wake of this one, 
by controlling the gyrations of business. 
The post-war government must help to 
guide our economy by means of far- 
sighted controls that will bolster our 
economic machinery. 

Dr. Hansen is no wild-eyed radical. 
He wants to ye, not to scrap, the 
profit motive, and to maintain for the 
United. States its long era of private 
ente . He believes that the reac- 
tionaries are the real foes of our present 
system, 

We “missed the bus” badly in the two 
decades between the two world wars. 
The great democratic countries,” he 


Americans and Britons, . 
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Alvin Hansen: Hard-Headed Prophet 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


Government, after the war, must boldly 
and venaes make use of a three- 
pronged fiscal pitchfork: Government 
expenditures, taxation, and borrowing. 
Private capital and private initiative 
must be encouraged—but the Govern- 
ment must see that our economy keeps 
on an even keel. 

All savings from current income must 
be plowed back into new capital in- 
vestment, such as plant, equipment, 
houses. Public funds can, as the need 


_ arises, be used for regional develop- 
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Dr. Alvin Harvey Hansen 


says, “failed most miserably to achieve 
the full and efficient use of their re- 
sources in those years. They permitted 
vast unemployment to persist, and 
failed to stop the devastating effect of 
deflation and depression on world 
economy.” 

Dr. Hansen figures that unemploy- 
ment in the United States alone during 
the 30s cost us $200billion in lost 
income. If we had gained, not lost, 
that income, we wouldn’t be worryi e 
today over the national debt which—i 
the war lasts through 1944—will total 
about $200 billion, according to Dr. 
Hansen’s estimates. 

In fact, Dr. Hansen isn’t worrying 
about the debt. He points out that 
there fs a lot of silly talk being circu- 
lated about “burdening the next genera- 
tion” with a huge public debt. The im- 
— thing is not the size of the debt, 

ut its relation to national income. We 
are going to come out of this war with 
a national annual income of at least 
$120- billions, and if we can keep roll- 
ing along on that basis—we'll not need 
to fear. the of inflation and the 
disastrous crumbling of all values. 

How to do this? Dr. Hansen says the 


~ 


ments such as-the TVA, soil conserva- 
tion projects, reforestation, rural elec- 
trification, and—as President Roosevelt 
urged in his recent message to Con- 
gress—a widely-expanded social security 


r The post-war tax policy, in the Han- 
sen blueprint, must neither discourage 
private investment nor dampen pur- 
chasing power. Because this is funda- 
mental to Dr. Hansen he cannot accept 
the sales tax either in principle or in 
practice. The Hansen blueprint also 
means the repeal of the excess profits 
tax and the capital gains tax, with in- 
stead’ a steeply progressive individual 
income tax. 

In the very limited space available 
I can not do justice to Dr. Hansen’s 
views by oversimplifying them. But a 
few things are simple and—to Dr. Han- 
sen—necessary and obvious. In the post- 
war world the United States must co- 
operate economically with the rest of 

e world, Isolationism is as dead as a 
last year’s bird’s nest. Here is one Han- 
sen suggestion: 


World Economic Cooperation 


Let us establish an International De- 
velopment Authority, approximating a 
kind of world-wide Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. ‘The rich nations 
would lend capital to the needy nations 
through this Authority. Both creditor 
and debtor nations would be repre- 
sented on the Authority. Contributions 
would be assessed on the basis of some 


_ formula involving national income, bal- 
ance of payments position, and so forth. 


Loans to backward nations would be 
made for terms up to 25 years, at low 
rates of interest. 
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Russians Wiping Out 
Encircled Germans 


The plight of the Nazis in southern 
Russia is growing steadily worse. They 
are retreating everywhere. 

The most important battle is being 
fought on the steppes of the Don river 
basin. Restov is the Red objective here. 
From the north, from the east, from the 
south, at least five Russian columns are 
hammering the Nazis back. From Ros- 
tov run the railroad lines over which 
supplies and reinforcements move to 
the Nazi forces in the Caucasus and 
before Stalingrad. 

The battle is far from won.. The Ger- 
mans have lost much territory, but they 
still hold the strong points of the region. 
Many fortified Nazi “hedgehog” de- 
fenses hold out far in the Russian rear. 

The Russian advances threaten to cut 
off altogether the Nazis in the northern 
foothills of the Caucasus, if these troops 
are not withdrawn in time. Last sum- 
mer, they speared far to the southeast 
along the upper edge of the mountains. 
Now they are retreating, just as fast as 
they advanced. 

As for the Nazis around Stalingrad, 
far in the rear of the Russian advance, 
they are doomed, Moscow says. Two 
hundred and twenty thousand Nazi 
troops were thrown against the great 
city on the Volga. “Since November 23, 
1942,” said a special Russian commu- 
nique, “these troops have been com- 
pletely encircled.” They are losing “at 
least 1,500 soldiers daily. . . . At the 
present time the strength of the en- 
circled German Fascist troops does not 
exceed 70,000 to 80,000 men.” 

Meanwhile, the Russians are stab- 
bing at other sectors of the long battle- 
line. Their latest attack has smashed 
through the Nazi defenses below Voro- 
nezh. 





Press Assn. 


Lieut. Clark Gable receives silver 
wings of aerial gunner at gradua- 
tion exercises, Tyndall Field, Florida. 
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Politics in Tunisia 


The armies of the Allies and the Axis 

alike are still bogged down in the mud 
of Tunisia. The only active battlefront 
is in the air. Slowly but steadily the 
British and Americans are gaining the 
edge in the skies. One recent day’s bag 
was seven giant Junkers transports, six 
bombers, 17 other Axis planes shot 
down in combat, and 14 damaged. Only 
eight United States planes were lost. 
. While fighting is largely confined to 
the air, the political battle behind the 
lines rages fiercely. One point has been 
established. The British and Americans 
are working together in North Africa 
and not at cross purposes, as Nazi 
propagandists have been claiming. “The 
British Government,” said Brendan 
Bracken, Britain’s Minister of Informa- 
tion, “has given General Eisenhower 
the power of attorney and will support 
him unquestionably in whatever he 
does.” 

What to do is still a headache for 
General Eisenhower. Generals de Gaulle 
and Giraud seem no nearer agreement. 
The French in North Africa are divided 
into a half dozen different groups, no 
two of which cooperate. 

A new group popped up when it was 
reported that the assassin of Admiral 
Darlan had been a Royalist. The Royal- 
ists wish to make France a kingdom 
again instead of a republic. Their can- 
didate for the throne is the young Count, 
of Paris, descendant of Louis Philippe, 
last legitimate King of France. 


lraq Joins Allies 


Iraq has joined the United Nations 
and declared. war on the Axis. The 
grounds given were interference by 
Germany, Japan and Italy in the do- 
mestic affairs of Iraq. 

Iraq is the first independent Moslem 
nation to join the cause of the United 
Nations. Her entry into the war will 
have a favorable effect on the other 
peoples of the Moslem world. The 
Arabs, who ate impressed by strength, 
will interpret this act to mean that Iraq 
believes an Axis victory impossible. 

Although important as a link im the 
supply route to Russia, Iraq is also one 
e world’s large oil-producing areas. 
Since 1941, ‘the country has been occu- 
pied by British troops guarding the back 
door to Turkey ind Russia. 


oo 


Wearing Down Japs 


President Roosevelt, in his address to 
the 78th Congress, declared that our 
task in the Pacific is “a day-by-day, 
week-by-week, month-by-month de- 
struction of more Jromoere war material 
than Japanese in could replace.” 

The land phase of this war to oy 
Japanese material is being fought in 
New Guinea and Guadalcanal. Inch by 
inch, the Japanese are being cleaned . 
out of these islands. Another front is 
in Burma, where the British have at 
last made contact with the Japanese. 

Meanwhile Allied planes are shooting 
esp Zeros out of the skies at a 
oss of ratio of about 4 to 1. And hardly 
a day passes that Allied bombs or tor- 
pedoes do not find a target in some 


Japanese warship or transport. 


China Gets Back Rights 


The. Chinese are* determined that 
when this war is over there will be no 
special privileges for foreigners in their 
country. That is one of the things for 
which they are fighting. 

Two of their allies have now given 
them what they want without waitin 
for the war to end. Britain ahd the U. S. 
have signed treaties with China abolish- 
ing their extra-territorial rights. (See 

an. 18 issue.) This action was hailed 
y China as evidence that she is to be 
treated as an equal member of the Big 
Four of the United Nations. 






















































Oh Lincoln’s Birthday, new 1-cent 
stamp commemorating ‘Four Free- 
doms” goes on sale in Washington. 
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Congressmen Open 
Vital War Session 


“The state of the nation is good. The 
heart of this nation is sound. 
of this nation is strong, The faith of this 
nation is eternal.” t was the heart- 
ening burden of the President’s report 
to the oes session of the 78th Con- 
gress. The Victory Congress, its mem- 
bers call it. 


Last year, said President Roosevelt, 


the Axis lost its last chance to win. “The 
coming year will be filled with violent 
conflict—yet with high promise of bet- 
ter things.” He did not promise victory 
in 1948. He promised only that “1943 
will give to the United Nations a very 
substantial advance along the roads that 
lead to Berlin and Rome and Tokyo.” 

The Chief Executive was optimistic 
about the home front, too. re are 
bound to be dislocations, imconven- 
iences and hardships in total war. But 
the war will be better run as we get 
more experience. And “we have been 
achieving a miracle of production.” 

The President spoke, finally, of the 
peace. “We, and all the United Nations, 
want a decent peace and a durable 
peace. ... The men in our armed forces 
want a lasting peace, and, equally, they 
want permanent employment for them- 
selves, their families, and their —— 
bors when they are mustered out at the 
end of the war.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s speech was ap- 
plauded by Congress. But it is only on 
the issue of winning the war that Con- 
gress and President are united. Repub- 
lican victories in November reduced the 
Democratic majority in the House to 
only 14 votes, in the Senate to 19. The 
mood of the new Congress is critical. 
Every request of the Administration will 
be examined carefully. 

The ratio of Republicans to Demo- 
crats on Congressional committees was 
raised. Sam Rayburn was again elected 
speaker, 

On its second diy, Congress received 
another message from the President— 
the budget message. Its figures stag- 
gered the imagination. For the fiscal 
yes ending June 30, 1944, the Presi- 

ent asked Congress to iate 
more than a mead billie dollars. 
This is the largest budget in the history 
of the world. Ninety-six cents out of 
every dollar in it be spent on win- 
ning the war. 


_— 


e spirit 








: a. 
President Appoints _ 


For his eighth Supreme Court ap- 
pointment, the President, for the first 
time, picked a Federal judge. He named 
Associate Justice Wiley Blount Rutledge 
of the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia. The new 
Justice describes his own philosophy in 
these. words: 

“I am not a radical in any sense of 
the word, but I cannot remain blind to 
the ills of the present system, and I am 
interested in seeing them remedied as 
far as possible.” 

Mr. Roosevelt also appointed former 
Democratic Senator Prentiss M. Brown 
of Michigan to succeed Leon Hender- 
son as Price Administrator. 

Both these appointments were well 
received in Washington. But a third 
one made on the same day raised a 
storm. This was the nomination of Ed- 
ward J. Flynn, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, to be Minis- 
ter to Australia and roving representa- 
tive of the President in the Pacific area. 

Republicans and some Democrats 
rovalied that ten months ago Flynn, 
chief Democratic boss of New York, 
was accused of having city workmen 
pave a courtyard at his country home 
with 8,000 city-owned paving blocks. 
A Bronx County grand jury exonerated 
him, but his critics were not satisfied. 
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Pay-Go Tax Favored 


To help. meet the mounting costs of 
the war, the President asked Congress 
for $16 billion more in taxes. To 
ease the burden on the taxpayer, Mr. 
Roosevelt said"he was, in favor of some 
form of “pay-as-you-go” tax. This would 
mean that instead of paying a tax on 
his income a year after he earned it, 
each citizen would pay the tax as he 
went along, out of current earnings. 
This type of tax, once rejected by Con- 
gress, seemed to be gaining favor. 


Coal Strike Crisis 


Coal-burners in the Eastern states 
who thought they were better off than 
oil-users got a shock when their fuel 
supply was threatened by a strike of 
24,000 anthracite miners. The ‘strike 
began as a protest _— a fifty cents 
a week increase in dues, voted by the 
United Mine Workers Convention last 
fall. Union leaders, employers and the 
Government asked the strikers to go 
back to work but they refused. Then 
they added a $2-a-week wage raise to 
their demands. 

Finally the War Labor Board took a 
hand. It told the miners that if they 
did not zeturn to the pits immediately, 
the Board would use “all the powers 
within its jurisdiction to fulfill its obli- — 
gations to the country.” A few local 
unions obeyed this order, but most of 


. them voted to continue the strike. This 


put the miners in the position of strik- 
ing against their own union, their em- 
ployers and the Government, all at the 
same time. 





treaty with Cordell Hull voiding U. S. 


Chinese Ambassador Dr. Wei Tao-ming (left), writing with brush, signs 


extra-territoriality in China. 
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‘Y CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. WHO’S WHO? 


Match the following names by inserting nymerals in the 
parentheses before the appropriate phrase. 


1. Prentiss Brown ( ) Ambassador to Japan in the 1930s 
) Nominated to Supreme Court 


as Mj ( 

2. Douglas Miller ( ) Vulcanization of rubber 
8. Alvin H. Hansen (_) Britain’s social security plan 
4 Seni Revue (_ ) In command of Russia's Southern 
ae = front 
5. Joseph C. Grew ( ) U. S. Consul-General in Berlin, 
6. Charles Goodyear 1930s 

: ) National Resources Board consul- 
7. George S. Messer- tant 

smith , ( ) New chief of the OPA 


8. William Beveridge ( ) U. eS Commercial Attache, Berlin, 
Ra in the 1930s 

9. Wiley B. Rutledge ( Speaker of House of Representa- 

10. Gregori Zhukov tives. 


ll. THE VICTORY BUDGET 


If the statement is true, circle the letter T, or the letter 
F if it is false. 

1. T F The government will spend about 20% of its budget 
for non-war purposes next year. 

2. T F The government will spend about $8,000,000,000 
monthly for war needs in 1948. 

8. T F War industry has passed its production _— 

4. T F By June, 1944, our national debt will almost 
$100,000,000. 

5. T F Income taxes for 1943 will have to be raised. 

6. T F Consumers will be able to buy as much in 1948 as 
in 1941. 

7. T F Mr. Roosevelt advocated the “pay-as-you-go” 
principle. ~ 

8. T F In post-war days income taxes will return to pre- 
war levels, according ta the President’s budget message. 


lil. INSIDE WASHINGTON 


If you agree with the statement, circle the letter A, or 
thedetter D if you disagree. 
1. A D Our prosperity depends upon that of other peoples. 


* 2. A D To prevent wars the business cycle must be con- 
trolled. 


8. A D More government control of business will be needed. 


4.A D A steeply graduated income tax is better than an 
excess profits or sales tax. 


5. A D_ Isolation is done for as the basis of U. S. policy. 
IV. SOCIAL SECURITY IN BRITAIN 


Underscore the most appropriate word or expression: 


1. The poyerties Report proposes a plan to assure social 
security. to: (a) all British le; (b) th ; 
the aged-and infirm. — a 
2. Beveridge’s plan covers> (a) unempl t i ; 
(b) merely illness insurance; (c) Wl date Mee — 
8. This plan, if adopted, would be paid for by: (a) the 
workers only; (b) the state only; (c) worker, employer, and state. 
4. The Beveridge program (a) must be adopted by Parlia- 
ment; (b) is o by Churchill; imitate 
Mag Ba cal y Churc (c) ates U. S. Social 
5. In general this plan has aroused among the British peopl 
(a) little interest; (by much criticism; (c) great cathasiain, 


DD 
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Students 


V. U. S. TELLS HOW WAR CAME 

If the statement is true, circle the letter T, or the letter 
F if it is false. 

1. TF The State Department recently published Peace and 
War. € 

2.T F The years 1931-41 opened and closed with ruthless 
acts on the part of Japan. 

3.T FU. S. officials failed to observe the warlike prepa- 
rations being made during the 1930s by Japan and Germany. 

4. T F During these years we followed a policy of strict 
non-interference in foreign wars. 

5. T F The State Department urged us to have a popular 
referendum before making a declaration of war. 


’ VI. NAVAL TIME 


Write in the blank space the naval time corresponding 
to the indicated civilian time. 
1. Midnight 2. 1:30 AM. 


2:10 A.M. ———_—__—— 4. Noon 
6. 11:50 P.M. 


w THE TASK FORCE 
RATIONING PROBLEMS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
As was pointed out in Scholastic, Jan. ies 8-5, we 
s 


are in for drastic rationing. The recently impo: an on all 
non-essential operation of automobiles in the East should 
be enough to convince anyone that we cannot squander our 
resources. The class might be divided into a number of 
committees corresponding to the commodities on the ra- 
tioning program. The committees should collect information 
concerning their assigned 7 and list: (a) reasons 
why these items are being rationed; (b) specific ways in 
which individual consumers can stretch their allotments. 
For example, by adding milk and gelatine in the right 
proportions you can double your butter supply. Newspapers. 
magazines and radio reports give such information daily. 


~ READING SIGN POSTS 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


References in Scholastic 
“The Good Neighbors Seek a Common Policy,” Oct. 9, 1939. 


. 18. 
“America and the War—Will We Stay Out,” Nov. 6, 1939, 


p- 15. 
“Ten Don’ts for Neutrals,” Nov. 6, 1939, p. 34 and Nov. 18, 


1039, pp. 6-8. 

The War for Freedom, Scholastic Publications, 1942. 
Other Books and Pamphlets 

‘Amertcan Isolation Reconsidered, American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1941, pp. 73-128. 

Johnsen, J. + United States Foreign Policy; Isolation or Al- 
liance, H. W. Wilson, 1939. 

The following Foreign Policy Association phlets: Will 
Neutrality Keep U. S. Out of War?; U. S. Aid to Britain; Ameri- 
ca’s Choice Today; America Rearms; U. 8. Neutrality and Mari- 
time Rights. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

solvent (sd vént). Able to pay one’s debts. 

somnolent (sém né lént). Ps drowsy. 

exhortation (&k sdr té shin). Incitement to laudable deeds; good 
advice. 

fiscal (fis cal). Of or g to the public treasury, or to 
financial matters ggg 


cece Ie 
5. 7:30 P.M. 
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last few days betore a raid, 
; for the preservation of secrecy, you 
are strictly confined to barracks, 
very likely a seaside boarding-house.’ 
Your many weeks of training over, there 
is nothing to do but wait, . . . check over 
gear and maps, etc. You feel something 
like a boxer in his dressing room before 
a big fight. You are ready, keyed-up, 
and wondering. Wondering goes deeper 
because there is more to fear than in a 
prize fight. For days beforehand I have 
an odd ache in the back of my head, as 
if walking on the edge of a precipice, 
though in reality I am only walking 
round the house and garden and the 
good solid dockyards. 1 may even be 
sent shopping and find myself queueing 
at the local Woolworths, but I take 
the precipice feeling along with me: 
Each individual reacts to this waiting 
differently. Some are filled with high- 
spirited bravado and want to make sar- 
castic jokes about everything. Others 
are quiet; when they talk it is gently, 
as if they had known'you all their lives. 
But most of the boys behave exactly 
as usual—at most as if about to enter 
a football match. Of course, no one 
feels like that really, as may be seen if 
you watch closely. The men either sleep 
more than +i or relax tension; they. 
eat like men not knowing where the 
next meal is coming, or eat little like 
men training for a sprinting race. A 
few officers behave as if they were go- 
ing fishing, stroll unconcernedly prepar- 
ing tackling; they spread more confi- 
dence through the expeditionary force 
than fifty pep talks. Such men are im- 
portant these days. 
You have come to the embarkation 
a from a rough lonely country, like 
ounds brought from the kennels to 
the hunt. Training has been tough, tech- 
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It's a queer feeling to be shot at by men you 
can’t see, and to see flashes spring out in the 
darkness, no human being visible behind them 


By “A Lieutenant” 


nical and realistic. You have waded 
through salt water’ night after night, 
learned to usé a firearm as easily as a 
fountain pen, and “hardened up all 
round.” The short lull, while hidden in 
an English seaside town, makes an odd 
interlude, You are preparing for the 
modern equivalent 2 a trench raid in 
the last war, ‘but the approach is differ- 
ent. Instead of crawling up a slit in a 
field, with the stink of war around, you 
are driving in the broad sunshine, 
through a street full of shoppers and 
shopkeepers, who have not the dimmest 
idea why you are here. Then you drive 
through the dockyard gate; you have 
begun to “pass up the line.” 


j N THE harbor lie the little ships that 
will c you across. The attitude of 
the naval men who are your blood part- 


“ n®rs to this business is a bit different 


from your own. They are doing this all 
year round—escorting our convoys on 
this. side of the Channel, harassing the 
enemy's on the other. Carrying a raid- 
ing party across is nothing out of the 
way for them. Their faces look more 
weather-beaten than those of soldiers 
and show more signs of strain, though 
there is nothing in the world so easy as 
the way a sailor gets ready for action. 
Our commando boys swarm down the 
quayside in rubber shoes and woolly 
caps, loaded up with weapons and ex- 
plosives. They flow in among the sea- 
men like a brown river joining the sea. 
Conversation is lively. There is a robust 
picnic air about passing down the am- 
munition boxes. Derisive jokes are 
cracked about everything on earth. A 


seaman hoists the signal flag singing a 
sentimental love ditty. 

The engines of the gunboat strike up 
like a motorized orchestra; ropes are 
cast; senior officers peer down from the 
quay; you are off! 

As you steam out ot the harbor, the 
crew line the guard rail in salute and 
the troops drop fooling and settle them- 
selves in for the passage. Gear is moved 
from here to there, a spot selected to 
sit in, equipment is loosened (belt un- 
done and shoulderstraps unbuttoned) 
so that it can be ame oe discarded if 
you get sunk; “Mae West” lifebelts are 
further inflated. Then most men settle 
down to doze. They grumble and call 
out.éach other’s names. 

The evening we sailed on our latest 
raid was beautiful, sunny and clear and 
warm, with a fresh breeze blowing. The 
coast of England looked very fine as 
we drew away. Conversation turned to 
air reconnaissance and to our chances 
of being spotted. On the bridge, talk 
was exthanged between the naval and 
army officers (none over thirty-two, and 
mostly younger), the latest intelligence 
reports of the German coast, the dis- 
position and whereabouts of E-boats. I 
couldn’t help enjoying that fine evening 
in spite of submerged excitement, the 
waiting to “take the strain,” and—my 
precipice fantasy. It would be unpleas- 
ant in bad weather, one thought. 

As night fell only the officers on the 


bridge and the pi crews remained 


active. They had plenty to do to keep 
the little flotilla together, navigate the 
course and regulate the speed. The 
troops sat quietly or slept in the dark- 
ness. I thought of their row of faces 
which I knew so well and could no 
longer see, and wondered what would 
happen to them tonight, what sort of 








18 
lives they had at home, what they 
thought Jerry really was. Particularly I 
got myself interested in trying to cal- 
culate what precisely was the difference 
between them and the German boys 
they were about to bump into. Z 

As we neared the coast of France we 
saw searchlights. So there was the en- 
emy. The nautical side of things was 
still all important—to navigate to the 

art of the shore marked on the White- 

all maps, to allow for the strong Chan- 

nel current and tide, to watch out for 
the “flak” from ships, patrol boats and 
E-boats. 

We steamed ahead, everyone thor- 
oughly awake now. It didn’t seem credi 
ble that Jerry could fail to hear the 
racetrack roar of our motoss. . . . This 
was the point at which a raid really be. 
gins. At an order the leading escort 
vessel slackens speed; without a light 
or a word, troops take up positions in 
the flat-bottomed land-craft—just as on 
exercise, but their silence is more in 
tense and their actions are quicker. The 
leading craft leave the escort vessels; 
their own motor engines start, taking 
them to the shore. 


Ar this point, on this particular raid, 
things began to happen. Searchlights 
from different parts of the coastline 
started to sweep the sea. A burst of gun- 
fire opened behind us. That couldn't be 
our escort vessels; it must be ‘an enemy 
ship. A second burst. Then a searchlight 
swept right ahead of us. As it swept the 
water we crouched in our shovel bows, 
pushing up the shallow water. What 
next? The light ahead went out; the 
gunfire behind us continued. Suddenly 
we smelled the land—the dry-mud and 
grass smell of land. 

For one moment longer my mind 
played with the idea of “returning to 
France” that has so much mystery and 
meaning these days; then the idea was 
driven out by the act. Engines slack- 
ened. A quiet order. We stepped into 
four feet of cold water. . 

We struggled forward, holding weap. 
ons breast high. The water get shal. 
lower and the sand softer; suddenly it 
was quite deep again, with hard sand 
in ridges under foot. Then we waded 
through the surf up the beach. We 
coulldn’t see the searchlight any more, 
and the boys. went forward in the dark- 
ness. 

The force separated according to 
plan. The captain leading my party— 
I'll call him George—came to the wire 
obstacles on the sand-dunes. He knew 
how to negotiate them. The Germans 
have a way of laying on the sand a-sort 
of network of wire which traps you by 
the foot if you slip into it. As we are 


picking our way through the wire and 
the sliding sand there is a sudden rattle 


of ‘machine-gun fire. Several search- 
— on. oda ge Hse 
when a of officer mat- 
ters. George tS teem sort. He 
goes on climbing his wire. At whom are 
they firing? The bullets crack in the 
darkness. When a bullet passes close 
you hear it as a tiny explosion, like a 
pistol shot. If you've time to think about 
it, it makes your skin feel very thin. 

Few peo fe can describe an action, 
and I’m afraid I’m not’ one of them. 
Most of us just talk of it in understate- 
ments. I suppose we're so keyed up and 
intent, that we don’t think in the dle 
ary way at all and don't notice things 
that don’t affect us directly. There’s a 
sort of anaesthetic effect in moments of 
danger. Things that would jar you in 
ordinary times, like jumping into cold 
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N the Pocket Book, I Sew l# Hap- 

pen, Lewis Gannett, who edited 
the volume, has reprinted selected 
chapters which give a comprehensive 
eye-witness account of happenings 
during the first period of World 
War II. In introducing this descrip- 
tion of a commando raid, Mr. Gan- 
nett writes: “The commando raids 
probably gave the clearest inkling of 
the shape of things to come. They 
were small-scale rehearsals for great 
land offensives. An officer who par- 
ticipated in several of them told of 
his emotion with frank intimacy in 
the following account, written 
especially. for this book, 7 Saw It 
Happen.” ™ 

Mr. Gannett is the well-known 
and widely-read book reviewer for 
the New York Herald Tribune. 


Ww Ww Ww 


water, bruising yourself in a fall, or 
tearing vou on barbed wire, hardly 
make any impression on you at all. 

I can’t give you much of a picture 
of what we did that night. Our objective 
and the degree of our success are still 
secrets. All I can tell you is that after 
creeping silently for minutes that 
seemed more liké~hours we found our- 
selves shooting and being shot at by men 
we couldn't see. It’s a queer feeling to 
see flashes spring out in the darkness 
all around you, no human being visible 
behind them. We got what seemed like 
a long distance inland, over sand-hills 
and spiky grass. We reached one forti- 
fied post in the. sand-hills which might 
have held a machine gun. We think we 
shot up some Germans, but only they 
know if we did. That’s really all I can 
tell you now. 

When the job, was done, we knew 
that withdrawal was more dangerous 





still. If the enemy had spotted where 
ng ak Sie by tee 
ing were hidi ey sweep 
the place with machine guns whilst we 


_ were wading out. The chances of 


getting away in good order are always 
ad. This time we had few losses, but 
it was ay going The tide had 
turned; the landing craft seemed miles 
out. The wade nearly turned into a 
swim, and the enemy seemed v 
close. Officers came aboard last. It’s 
not too easy to climb into a landing 
craft with other people’s boots in your 
face and a strong ——— that you 
= end floating underneath the boat 
with no one noticing you. 

We found ourselves in difterent crafts 
trom the ones we had started in. The 
naval men in the escort ships had had 
an even livelier time than we had. This 
motor gunboat fighting is the highest- 
speed naval warfare that has ever been 
done—almost like aerial fighting. 


Prssace back is a matter of wet 
ciothes,lumps of chocolate and trying 
to make the men talk less loud: I saw a 
young soldier lying asleep beside some- 
thing in a sheet which was a dead sailor. 
‘Everyone was played out, more tired 
than they knew. Only the fisherman 
type of officer and the Glasgow boys 
seemed much the same as when we 
left home. They lay about like dogs 
after a rabbit hunt. I'll bet the Ger- 
mans behind those guns and _search- 
lights felt more rattled. 

The dawn was beautiful despite our 
tired eyes and soaked clothes. The 
morning soon became quite warm. The 
enemy didn’t shoot us up from the air 
as they used to do, because our fighter 

ilots are no longer so few and had 
aor keeping him busy all the time. 

Then we were back at the home 
port again, amongst the seaside crowds. 
It was still early in the forenoon when 
we climbed into the trucks that returned 


_ us to our billets and our army break- 


fast. I-saw one gent in a straw hat, 
with light-coloured striped pants, who 
sticks in my memory. He was taking his 
morning stroll, and he stopped to-stare 
at our passing trucks. I’ suppose he 
aig we had been on exercise 
(secrecy has to be maintained “even 
after a raid is over if all our trade 
secrets aren’t to become known across 
the water). More clearly than anything 
in the whole night’s adventure I re- 
member his pink pants and his fresh 
pink face as he gazed after us with 
mild surprise, as though we had been 
a fire engine or perhaps a travelling 
circus. 


——_ 


, Reprinted by permission of Pocket Books, 
Inc. Originally published in I Saw It 
H edited by Lewis Gannett. Copy- 
right, 1942, by Pocket Books, Inc. ¢ 
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INTERVIEW 19 


A gifted pianist believes that music speaks a universal 
language that people of all nations can understand 


Baby” when our mothers sang us 
to sleep. But Alec Templeton was 
not content with the old bies. So 
at the age of four he decided to write 
one of his own. Thus began a musical 
career that was to bring fame and for- 
tune to this amazing young man. 
Alec Templeton was born on a farm 
in Wales. As a baby he loved to listen 
to church bells. When he was old 
enough to reach the keyboard, he would 
imitate the sound of the bells on the 
piano. In a few years he was playing 
melodies of his own composition. But 
opportunities on the farm were lim- 
ited, so the family moved to London. 
At the age of twelve Alec entered the 
Royal Academy of Music. 


ee of us learned “Rock-a-bye 


Under the guidance of eminent mu-_ 


sicians, he learned the works of the 
great masters. He continued his work 
in composition, and when the British 
Broadcasting. Corporation: sponsored a 
contest for composers, Alec Templeton 
carried off the grand prize. This 
brought him wide acclaim from radio 
listeners. A few years later he proved 
his ability as a pianist by winning an- 
other contest sponsored by the London 
Daily Express. Over eight thousand en- 
trants came from all parts of the Brit- 
ish Isles. 


Concent managers sought him out 
and he spent the next few years on 
tour, appearing with famous symphony 
orchestras in all the principal cities of 
England and Scotland. ' 

In 1935 Alec Templeton, came to 
America. When he talks about his 
adopted country, his face lights up with 
enthusiasm. “I love this country!” he 
exclaimed as we chatted at the NBC 
studio. There was a ten-minute “break” 
in rehearsal for the Bell Telephone 
broadeast, and Alec Templeton was in 
the mood for talk. “America has been 
so good to me,” he continued. “It gives 
me the rtunity to make a comfor- 
table living by race. Pag thing I love 
best. To me music is life itself. 

“Do you enjoy the modern theatre?” 

“Indeed, yes! Of course, I like musi- 
cal plays best. I thought Porgy and 
Bess was a delight.” 

“Do you read much poetry?” I in- 
quired. 


By Gretta Baker 


ALEC TEMPLETON 


“Yes, and my special enthusiasm is 
the poetry of Tagore. There is a mystic 
beauty in his words, an other-worldly 
quality almost like a prayer. I hope to 
set some of his poems to music. Then, 
too, I love the poems of Browning. 
Somehow I always associate Browning 
with Brahms. I'd like to see a radio pro- 
gram built around the works of these 
two great artists.” 

“I suppose you have other favorites 
among the great composers.” 

“T am especially fond of Rachmanin- 
offs Second Concerto. It is a composi- 
tion from the heart, the most emotional 
thing he has written. it is what I call 
personal music. I love the music of 
Grieg. Debussy is another favorite. His 
composition, The Sea is a masterpiece. 
I love the seashore, and in his music 


-you can hear the rippling water. To me 


the wonderful thing about music is that 


all a can understand its message. . 


It speaks a universal language. I think 
radio is doing a great service in bring- 
ing music to the people.” 

“Do you spend much time listening 
to the radio?” I asked. 

“It is one of my hobbies. I enjoy 
Against the Storm and I'm devoted to 
Vic and Sade. But what I like best, be- 
sides music, of course, is mystery. The 
more blood-curdling it is, the better it 
suits me. The Shadow and the Inner 
pone are among Prd favorites. I 

ink I deve! a liking for m 
back at sual Worceticthine” Alek 


Templeton observed with a chuckle. 
“Every night after the master had 
turned out the lights, we used to tell 
ghost stories. I remember Dead Man’s 
Rock was my favorite. 

“Those were the days when I first got 
acquainted with Dickens’ How I. did 
enjoy David Copperfield and Dombey 
and Son and Pickwick Papers!” 

At this point pretty Mrs. Templeton 
reminded us that it was time to get 
back to rehearsal. We returned to the 
studio, and Alec Templeton took his 
place at the grand piano. Would he run 
through his Louis Armstrong imper- 
sonation? He'd like nothing better. He 
started singing in time with the “boogie- 
woogie” music. The members of the 
orchestra stared in fascinated wonder, 
then relaxed into broad smiles of appre- 
ciation. A few minutes later he was 
playfully imitating an operatic tenor. 
This was Alec Templeton in a lighter 
mood, a mood that has endeared him 
to millions of radio listeners. 

The pianist carries his flair for humor 
into the field of composition. Some of 
his most popular numbers are satires on 
the old masters, for example, Haydn 
Takes to Ridin’ and Bach Goes to 
Town. ‘ 


W nen Alec Templeton is not on con- 


“cert tour, he and his wife live in Con- 


necticut. Mrs. Templeton is a singer and 
shares her famous husband’s musical 
interests. The house is full of music. 
The pianist has a prized collection of 
music boxes that he loves to set in. mo- 
tion. Bronze “tinkle bells” hang in every 
doorway and start a lively chatter with 
each os breeze. Chiming clocks 
are all over the house, and when the 
hour strikes, to quote Mrs. Templeton, 
“you'd think you were in a clock store.” 
Even the doorbell chimes a welcome to 
Templeton guests. 

No words set down on paper can do 
justice to Alec Templeton’s personality. 
You can say that he is gracious and 
friendly andfull of animation. You can 
mention his delightful sense of humor. 
But beyond this is a tremendous enthu- 
siasm bor living that asserts itself in his 
firm handclasp and in his vibrant voice. 
You know that in spite of all discourage- 
ment this man has found the secret of 
the more abundant life. 


(URC TEMPLETON —Linguist of the Keyboard 




























of Robert Frost is a rock of sanity. and good sense. 

Young writers can read no more helpful modern poet. 
He is original without eccentricity, simple without banality, 
subtle without obscurity, sympathetic without sentimen- 
tality. ‘ 

Where a less gifted poet seeks an unusual subject, Frost 
prefers an everyday experience—but not the éveryday ex- 
periences which have become stock subjects for poetry. His 
vocabulary is simple. In the twenty-line poem on this page, 
all but seven words are of one syllable, a simplicity which 
shatters one of the older rules of writing. His words and 
his sentence structure are those of good prose, almost of 
conversation, for one of his earliest convictions was that 
poetry should follow the rhythms of speech. 

Despite this disarming simplicity he is one of the most 
elusive of poets. The one-syllable words in this poem have 
created in each stanza a picture that is trve, accurate, 
lovely—and hard-to imitate. The simple story of a walk 
beside the woods at twilight leaves the reader haunted by 
the knowledge that the poet has revealed something pro- 
found in his belief. What that is each reader must decide 
for himself. Frost only suggests his symbolism; he never 
forces it home. Probably the song of the thrush means to 
the poet some element of d€Spondency or hopelessness, 
sweet with the allurement that despondency often has, and 
the stars mean its courageous opposite. Recognizing some 
such meaning as this, we realize the assurance, the quiet 
strength, in the simple understatement of the last stanza. 
Robert Frost’s poetry would be worth our study for this 
one quality alone, the power of understatement. 


I OUR generation of crumbling poetic faiths, the poetry 





*From A Witness Tree, by Robert Frost, Reprinted by per- 
mission of Henry Holt and Company, Inc., Publisher. 


ROBERT FROST 


OBERT Frost, now our most 

famous of New England poets, 
was born in San Francisco in- 1875 
and was first recoghized as a poet 
of original genius in England. The 
first mistake was as well rectified 
as it could be when his mother re- 
turned to her native New England in time for the boy 


to graduate from high school in Lawrence, Massa- . 


chusetts. The second has been almost forgotten in the 
acclaim which he has long received in America. 
Frost’s early life held the hardships which are the 
lot of many original thinkers. He left both Dartmouth 
and Harvard before graduation because they did not 
give him what he wanted. Then for nearly twenty 
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By ROBERT FROST 


As I came to the edge of the woods, 
Thrush_music—hark! 

Now if it was dusk outside, 

Inside it was dark. 


Too dark in the woods for a bird 
By sleight of wing 

To better its perch for the night, 
Though it still could sing. 


‘ The last of the light of the sun 
That had died in the west 

Still lived for one song more 
In a thrush’s ‘breast. 


Far in the pillared dark 
Thrush music went— 

Almost like a call to come in 
To the dark and lament. 


But no, I was out for stars: 
I would not come in. 

I meant not even if asked 
And I hadn’t been. 

















. 







years he taught school, made shoes, wrested a poor liv- 
ing from a barren farm in New Hampshire, and wrote 
poetry which editors refused to buy. 

In 1912 he sailed with his wife and four children 
for England, where new ideas about writing poetry 
were astir. There, a year later, he published “A Boy’s 
Will” and won instant recognition. When he returned 
to America in 1915, he found that here too he had be- 
come famous. 

Since then he has published many books, taught in 
several colleges, bought farms ip New England and 
lived on them. As an unusually informal lecturer, he 
has delighted many audiences by giving the impres- 
sion that they have caught him talking to himself in 
a most entertaining way. 



















sSCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Including Social Studies and English) 
Inside Washington 


After class has read the article under 
the above heading, raise these ques- 
tions: (a) What is meant by the ex- 
pression “The Golden Rule needs an 
economic blueprint”? (b) -If world 
trade is to be expanded in the terms 
suggested by this article what will hap- 
pen to such trade barriers as tariffs and 
to notions of isolationism? (c) Do you 
agree that economic depression is a 
major cause of war? (d) What is the 
“business cycle”? 


A B C’s of Federal Government 


All pupils should understand how the 
Government is organized for war’ pur- 
poses. Have class study the list of de- 
partments and agencies and the accom- 
panying chart on the facing page. One 
or more pupils might make an enlarge- 
ment of the chart for wall use, placing 
on it the names of the heads of depart- 
ments and agencies. Consult recent 
issues of The United States Govern- 
ment Manual, U. S. Information Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C., $1.00, for charts 
of particular departments and agencies. 


Charles Goodyear 


The present rubber shortage proves 
conclusively how important nt is, 
not only for military purposes but in 
our everyday life. Bes class reads 
the picture biography of Goodyear ask 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(February 8-13 issue) 


For Social Studies: 
“Pay as You Go” Taxes: How the 
Ruml and Other Plans Work. 
Finland, Unwilling Axis Partner, 
Can’t Make Peace. 
Pan-Americana: Argentina 
Clings to “Neutrality.” 


For English Classes: 

Carl Sandburg on Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

Scene from the Pulitzer Prize play, 
“Abe Lincoln in Illinois,” by Robert 
E. Sherwood. 

“The Enemy,” a story by Pearl 
Buck, first of two parts. 

For All Classes: 

—— of America: Abraham Lin- 
coln (picture biography). 

Girls in Overalle_-Vocational Guid- 
ance department. 

Air Age Series: 18. Air Navigation, 
by A. Day Bradley. 


Still 








High School Victory Corps News. 





pupilseto name 10 or more outstanding 
American inventors. Should Goodyear 
be mentioned, ask for reasons why his 
name stands ont. If not, mention his 
name and ask for reasons why it should 
be included. Then have class read the 
account of Goodyear’s work. 

Short biographies of Goodyear may be 
found in: (a) Hylander, C. J., American 
Inventors, pp. 96-108; Tappan, E., Heroes 
of Progress, pp. 30-38. 


Topic for Further Investigation: 


Report on the topic “Synthetic Rubber.” 
Consult Scholastic, Sept. 28-Oct. 3, 1942, 
pp. 10-11 and Fleming H. M., “Good 

on Synthetic Rubber,” Harpers 
Magazine, Dec., 1942, pp. 66-75. 


Aircraft Engines 


All pupils should understand the 
sidesiiles of the internal combustion 
engine. After class has read the article 
about aircraft engines have one or more 
pupils familiar with such engines ex- 
plain their operation. Simple sketches 
drawn on the blackboard could be used 
to augment those accompanying this 
article. “Timing” should be explained 
and a carburetor brought into the class 
for study. Pupils should know what the 
principal problems of aircraft engine 
design are and what new types of fuels 
and motors may be developed. Obtain 
pictures of automobile and aircraft en- 


gines. 
FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


The President's Victory Budget 


Modern Problems, American History, 

Economics 

Have class read the article about the 
budget message very carefully. The fol- 
lowing questions should be discussed, 
after which the article should be reread: 
(a) What is the government’s fiseal 
year? (b) In 1941 we spent about $26,- 
000,000,000 for war needs. How much 
more are we planning to spend in 1943- 
44? Why? (c) What is the meaning of 
the term “national debt”? (d) What is 
the relation between national debt and 
national income? (See “Inside Wash- 
ington” in this issue of Scholastic) (e) 
In what ways will the average U. S. 
civilian be touched by this budget? (f) 
What checks on inflation are indicated 
by this budget? (g) How much out of 
each dollar spent by the government 
will go toward war costs and interest 
on the national debt? (h) What new 
proposals concerning income taxes are 
being made? 


Exercise for the Entire Class: 

Make a bar graph to show how much 
the major nations are likely to spend on 
the war during the coming year? Use the 
following figures (in billions): U. S., $100; 


837673 


Britain, $20; Russia, $15; Germany, $35; 
Italy, $8; Japan, $7. Why must the U. S. 
spend so much more than any other war- 
ring nations. 

Make a circular or pie chart showing 
how much of our government's expendi- 
tures are met currently out of taxes and 
borrowing. Show tax income in black, bor- 
rowed funds in red. See above articles 
for figures. 


The Fateful Decade: 1931-41 


American History, World History 


Discuss the following questions after 
class has read the article under the 
above heading: (a) Why did the State 
Department publish Peace and War? 
(b) What evidence is there that our 
executive department was aware in the 
earlier 1930s of German and Japanese 
designs? (c) In the light of such in- 
formation why did our government not 
take firmer measures toward the agres- 
sor states? (d) How would you char- 
actérize the action taken by our State 
Department during the early and mid- 
1930s? (e) How do you account for 
the shift in our foreign policy after war 
broke out in 1939? (f) In the light of 
this article, what kind of case can you 
make for “isolationism”? 

Assignment for the Entire Class: 

Construct a time line of the events cited 
in the first 5 paragraphs of the above 
article. 

Topics for Further Investigation: 

Read the article in Life, January 18, 
1943, p. 28 and report to the class on 
Life’s interpretation of Peace and War. 

Read one or more of the items cited 
under “Reading Sign Posts” and find out 
if the account of the 1930s checks with 
that of the State Department. See The 
New York Times, January 6, 1943, in 
which the full contents of Peace and War 
are reprinted. 

[Continued on next page] 





Important Notice 


for Teachers 


Effective with this issue, your 
TEACHER EDITION desk copies 
will be enclosed in the student 
bundle. They will be the top copies 
and can be readily identified by a 
row of black stars along the top of 
the front cover, in addition to the 
usual Teacher Edition sub-title. 
This new plan will make certain 
that your desk copies of Scholastic 
are always at hand at the time you 
receive the student copies. Hereto- 
fore, the TEACHER EDITION 
was mailed in a separate wrapper, 
and frequently reached the teacher 
after the student copies had been 
received. 
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Social Security in Britai 
Modern Problems, European History 


Before class reads the article under 
the above heading discuss the follow- 
ing: (a) Meaning of the terms “social 
legislation,” “social security,” “social in- 
surance;” (b) What forms of insurance 
are provided in the U. S. Social Security 
Act? After class has read the article 
raise these questions: (a) Do you agree 
with the quotation at the end of the 
first paragraph? (b) Should — 
agencies be expected to provide free 
or inexpensive medical care in post-war 
years in the U. S.? (c) Are such agen- 
cies likely to receive as much financial 
support from wealthy people in post- 
war years as heretofore? (d) Do you 
feel that broad programs for social se- 
curity are revolutionary or evolutionary? 
Why? (e) How would you explain the 
expression “defeat by the forces of the 
industrial revolution” in the final para- 

aph? (f) Should the U. S. plan now 
4 a broader post-war social security 
program? Why or why not? 


Key to “We Challenge You” 
(Social Studies Quiz, p. 16) 

I. Who’s Who: 5, 9, 6, 8, 10, 7, 3, 1, 2, 
4. o 
Il. Victory Budget: 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F; 
5-T; 6-F; 7-T; 8-F. 

III. Inside Washington: Personal opin- 
ions. 

IV. Social Security in Britain: 1-a; 2-c; 
8-c; 4-a; 5-c. 

V. U. S. Tells How War Came: 1-T; 
2-T; 3-F; 4T; 5-F. 

VI.- Naval Time: 1-2400; 2-0130; 3- 
0210; 4-1200; 5-1930; 6-2350. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Lifeboat 


Edna Ferber's story is an excellent 
one for study, not only because of its 
subject matter but because of its style 
and construction. When pupils have 
read the story ani taken the test over 
it in “Sharpen Your Wits,” use these 
questions for further discussion: 

1. Approximately what proportion of 
the story is devoted to giving Dusty’s 
background and character? What pro- 
portion is given wo the development of 
the main incident? What inference do 
you draw from these proportions? 

2. Point out some examples of dia- 
logue which are particularly true to the 
way people do talk. Huw has Miss Fer- 
ber managed to achieve this effect? 
(Notice that she depends less on mis- 
pronunciations and illiteracies and more 
upon ellipses, idioms, and flavorful 
speech. ) 

8. Do you feel at all disturbed over 
not knowing anything more about 
Cappy? Can you justify the author's 
omission of further plot development? 
(Consider the faxt that Cappy is not 





the central character and that his story 
would be completely extraneous to the 
incident described Sies. Furthermore, 
there’ is a piv of timeliness in not 
knowing about Cappy;-it is true in so 
many families now.) Would it have 
cheapened or improved the story to 
have Cappy figure in one of the life- 
boat rescues? (Pupils may feel at first 
that this would be an improvement.) 
Point out to them that it is too artificial 
—a little too much like distorting life to 
fit an arbitrary pattern. Perhaps one of 
the real differences between a profes- 
sional writer of high standards and an 
amateur is the former’s ability to resist 
the obvious, the glittery, the artificial, 
and to choose the true, the unpreten- 
tious, the solid. 

Outside Assignment: 

Write a short dialogue between two 
workers in a war plant, two young peo- 
ple at a party, or two shoppers in a 
store. Make your -dialogue reveal, by 
means of the way the characters talk, 
not what they say, that they are from 
different parts.of the country, educated 
differently, have different family back- 
grounds, ete. Try to avoid the cbvious 
method—that of punctuating your dia- 
logue with illiterate expressions and 
mispronounced words. Instead, attempt 
to be fair, accurate, and unspectacular. 


For Further Investigation: 


Several pupils should report on other 
stories aa Saks by Edna Ferber. 
Showboat, Cimarron, and So Big are 
popular novels which many higk school 
people enjoy reading. An especially in- 
terested student might like to read Miss 
Ferber’s autobiography, A Peculiar 
Treasure, and report to the class on 
some of its most interesting incidents. 


Commando Raid 


Some of the facts about this article 
are covered in this week’s quiz page. 
Use these questions for further discus- 
sion: 

1. What does the author mean by “prec- 
ipice feeling?” Have you ever had a simi- 
lar feeling? When? 

2. Why do you think the men fail to 
show how they really feel just before a 
raid? Are the reactions described here the 
ones you would expect? 

8. Point out some particularly effective 
similes, such as “The engines . _ . strike up 
like a motorized orchestra.” How do these 
help to make the writing more vivid? 

4. What would you say is the prevailing 
“mood” of this account? Is it an appropri- 
ate one? 


Outside Assignment: 

When you have read “Writing Radio 
Plays” (see below), imagine that you 
are going to write a radio play which 
takes place on the deck of an escort ves- 
se] taking men across the channel for 
a commando raid. Follow the advice of- 
fered in the article on scripts and take 


your cues for behavior and dialogue 
from the article about a commando raid. 
See how skillfully you can establish the 
setting, the characters of your main fig- 
ures, and the mood by means of dia- 
logue alone. 


Writing Radio Plays 

Both the writing exercises described 
above should help your pupils to under- 
stand something of the nature and purpose 
of dialogue. Further exercises may be de- 
vised to give them practice in the business 
of presenting a few Fonts about P asi time, 
car characters. page's ose pupils 
who show the greatest abi ity and interest 
to attempt complete radio plays and sub- 
mit the best ones to Scholastic Awards. 
Closing date is March 25. 


Alec Templeton: 


When pupils have read the interview 
with the famous blind pianist and com- 
poser, have them discuss these ques- 
tions: 

1. Why is Mr. Templeton so grateful for 
the privilege of living in America? Would 
his success be equally gratifying in another 
country? 

2. Judging from Alec Templeton’s read- 
ing tastes, would you think that he is a 
well-rounded person? ~ 

8. Do you agree with Mr. Templeton 
that radio is doing a great service in a 
ing good music to the people? 

4. Why do you think Mr. Templeton’s 
ability to impersonate other famous musi- 
cians and singers is so great? Why are his 
piano imitations of familiar sounds so ac- 
curate? 


FOR THE STUDY: OF POETRY 


Poems to Remember 


Have your pupils read carefully the 
facts about Robert Frost in this week’s 
“Poems to Remember.” Then consider 
the poem, “Come In,” together. Raise 
these questions: 

1. Is there a definite rhythm to the 
poem? How strictly is this adhered to? 

2. What is the rhyme scheme of the 
poem? 

3. How does the poet avoid being re- 
stricted by his form? 

4. Point out some examples of words 
and —— which are mre especially 
suited to verse than to prose. 

5. Some pegs have said that they pre- 
fer to read a book without illustrations, 
as it allows them more freedom to picture 
characters and scenes as they wish. How 
could this same statement be modified to 
apply to the poetry of Robert Frost? 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
(English Quiz Page) 

I. 1-b, 2-b; 3-c; 4-a. 

Il. Check a, d, e, h. 

Ill. 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 5-T. 

IV. Wales, London, Music, composers, 
Scotland, Armerica.. 

Words to the Wise: 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 4-F; 
5-F; 6-T; 7-F; 8-T; 9-T; 10-F; 11-T; 12-T; 
18-T; 14-F; 15-F; _16-T; 17-T; 18-T; 


19-F; 20-F. 
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——— NEW REFERENCE BOOKS 


] Off the P Dition . 
ary of World Literature 
Fad uotd t e ress Criticism—Forms—Technique 
SURPLUS PEND t John Gunther’s popular and informative $7.50 edited by J. T. Shipley with Henry 
4 book. Insid 4sia. has been revised up to pce x mars oe Lewis Mumford. 
: 4 , GC. a.o. 
the fall of 1942 and published in a new a acai 
school edition by Harper & Brothers. It is Dictionary of Philosophy 
edited for school use by G. E. McReynolds, $6.00 edited by Dagobert D. Runes with 
of the University of Connecticut. It con- the collaboration of numerous scholars. 
tains discussion questions and activities, Yar Medicine 
bibliography, and index. List price, $1.96. ae | elied by Comstander W.'8.. Pugh 
* ¢ @ (M.C.) Covering War Surgery, Aviation and 


Naval Medicine, War Psychiatry, Malinger- 
ing, Gas Casualties, War Nutrition. 


Reading as a Visual Task, by Luckiesh 
and Moss, approaches the problem of read- 
ing from a scientific ee. It studies read- The Petroleum Encyclopedia 
ing material and readability by means of $10.00 by D. D. Leven. Revised by S. J. 
specific devices and techniques capable of Pirson. The Petroleum Industry from prac- 
making accurate and objective measure- tical economic and financial standpoint. 
ments. Some of the factors which influence Dictionary of Science and Technology ' 
reading as a visual task are discussed—aids (polyglot) 
to seeing, visibility, size of type, line length $6.00 by Maxim Newmark. Some 11,000 
and Spacing, papers and _ inks, duplicated current terms used in the polytechnical and 
materials, etc. There is a glossary of tech- peg kh pa 2 lige eg Dearie 
oe nical terms, a bibliography , and an index. to date, authoritative. Foreign abbreviations, 
s The Lexi d 2 (D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 250 standards, etc. 

hop st the Lexington and shve—sn Fourth Avenue, New York City, $5.00.) 

put your savings into War Bonds! More * @ @ Dictionary of Biochemistry 

than one-half the total number of D. Appleton-Century Co has pub $7.50 edited by William M. Malisoff. No 
, : ; ry Company has pub- hig - ; < 

rooms in ‘“‘New York’s Friendly lished a Civilian Defense Edition of School eas pA _-aaliggy. 05 + 

Hotel” are now, as before, priced at of the Citizen Soldier, which is adapted dustrial and medical application. Over fifty 

$4...all outside with combination tub from the educational program of the Sec- collaborators. 

and shower, circulating ice-water, full- ond Army, Lieut. Gen. Ben Lear command- Youn: : 
58 * - “4 g Americans’ Dictionary 

lath miter sd forsiaton radi. | 6, Ther ite by Lint Coles | Sag” fe fst te 
- . ° children’s library in school and home. Clear, 

of she famous & . | The book discusses America’s geographical simple and colorful definitions for boys and 


Ae : environment, its constitutional develop- girls from 8 to 12. 
anys military history, foreign ae licy, seo From Copernicus to Einstein 

Charles E. Rochester, Vice-Pres. & Mng. Dir. nomic problems, military and naval or- $2.00 by Hans Reichenbach. Scientific 
L | ON TH ganizations, and the characteristics of its history of the ideas and discoveries that have 

EX NGT AVE., AT 48 ST., N. Y. C. enemies, Germany and Japan, their meth- led to the formulation of the theory of rela- 
ods of waging war, etc. Price, $2.40. tivity. 

e ° o 
* ° Who’s Who in Philosophy 

Try This Amazing Slaves Need No Leaders, by Walter M. $4.50 edited by Dagobert D. Runes. The 
Y li Ti d Chalk! Kotschnig, of Smith College and the Com- first complete biographical and bibliographi- 

ellow-f inte bd mittee to Study the Organization o: Peace, cal directory of al) living Anglo-American 


Sir aa vache dae er cea ee is described ‘as “an answer to the fascist philosophers. 
t ibili . ” . 
wis weed tei ta ebeabiccah *. : i wrtec challenge to education.” In his book, Dr. | }] SP"THSS&ING: Wesacy "oF Sccisiogy, ‘Dictionary ot 
easily and erases like a dream. Use Kotschnig studies the impact of fascist Dictetics, ‘Dictionary of Modern Education. Diction 
Alphasite to correct pupils’ blackboard 1] d : in E ith occ: ~ ; : 
——e ate for general oe use. rule eer education th war eB occa- For further literature write to: 

varan non-toxic. Send stamps or sional references to the Far East. He em- 
colt ‘with, ordes. | Address. Gags. 1E-242. phasizes the importance of United Nations PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 

36 Sticks, postpaid (U.S. only) .. $0.35 tis £ y em 4 d PUBLISHERS 

144 Sticks, postpaid (U.S. only) _. 1.00 planning for education in peace and re- 

construction. (Oxford University Press, 15 E. 40th St. New York N. Y. 
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By Sending Your FINAL ORDER Now! 


OUR WAY TO SAY “THANKS” to you for 
sending in your final order promptly and help- 
ing us to meet new wartime problems is the 
sending of this attractive Pledge to the Flag 
poster for your classroom—if you mail your 
final order to us within 10 days after receiv- 
ing your first package. 


TO GET PROMPT SERVICE and prevent de- 
layed shipments and shortages, it now be- 
comes more important than ever before -to 
send in your final order promptly. Wartime 
transportation delays require us to advance 
our mailing schedule and set press runs far 
ahead of issue dates. 

= « * * * » 


’ SEND IN YOUR FINAL ORDER without delay. 
Use the convenient coupon on page 3T or the MAIL YOUR ORDER THIS WEEK and you will 
card we have already sent you by mail. Your be helping us to provide better service for 
prompt cooperation: helps us to comply with your class. We will be very glad to be able 
the War Production Board’s plan for conserv- to send you one of these attractive posters for 
ing paper through economical press runs. your classroom as a token of our appreciation. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: YOUR TEACHER EDITION COPIES will now be sent 
to you each week in the same bundle with your student copies. The 
Teacher edition desk copies will be clearly marked for easy identification. 
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citing story of the exploits of American 
and United Nations’ heroes. 

Smash the 7th Column!!—The importance 
of safety in wartime—how accidents help 
the Axis. 

Visit to a Submarine, by Brendan Gill. 
Description of a visit to the submarine 
base in New London. 

International Law—A special unit on In- 
ternational law, how it has functioned in 
the past, how it functions in wartime, 
what it means to the United Nations, and 
lhow it has been disregarded by the Axis. 


EXPENDABLE,” by Robert Van Gelder. 
W. L. White tells how he wrote the best 
selling story of Bataan. 
NOW HEAR THIS 
A series on naval customs officially pre- 
pared by the ie | for the Sea Service of 
the High School Victory Corps. 
WOMEN IN UNIFORM 
Articles on the WAACS, 
WAFS, SPARS, WOWS, etc. 
THE ARMED FORCES 
Personal narratives of life in the U. S. 
armed forces and work of specialists. 


WAVES, 


SCHOLASTIC—The American High School Weekly—430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
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must have a plot built around a 

conflict of some sort. The conflict 
will be between two forces; say, good 
and evil, selfishness and unselfishness. 
Whatever two forces you choose to 
write about will be represented in your 
play by (a) Two persons, or two groups 
of people, struggling against each other, 
(b) A man or woman, or a group of 
people, struggling against nature or 
their enviromment, or (c) A man or 
woman struggling against some force in 
himself. 

The conflict rises toward some dra- 
matic climax and then to a solution one 
way or the other. The conflict may be 
i or comic, but the audience will 
be held in suspense until some solution 
is reached. When you reach that solu- 
tion in a radio piay, you should: be 
ready to go off the air quickly betore 
the tension breaks. 

In a radio play, the plot must be 
simple. Fifteen minutes or even a half 
hour or™the air is generally too short 
a time to carry more than one simple 
conflict to its solution. 

Remember that there are no cos- 
tumes, make-up or scenery in a radio 
play. Your dialogue must create a com- 
plete picture of where and when the 
action is taking place and what kind of 
people are taking .part in it. When the 
curtain rolls up on a stage play, for 
example, the audience sees the interior 
of a small midwestern farmhouse. The 
rudely built furniture, the ancient stove, 
the rough wails, the general air of bar- 
renness and want prepare the audience 
for the action of the play. The frosty 
windows, the red glowing stove, the 
doors and windows stuffed with rags 
indicate the season—winter. A note on 
the printed program says “Kansas. 
1890.” The woman bundled in an old 
coat who sits in the rocking chair close 
to the stove is evidently the housewife 
and the mother of the small boy who 
plays on the floor nearby. An oil lamp 
is burning—evening. 

On the air, this intormation must be 
given the audience in some other way. 
The announcer may set the scene in his 
opening announcement, but unless there 
is something unusual or striking to be 
told about the setting, this is a dull way 
to begin. Try working these details 
into the opening dialogue of your radio 
pe 658 ~ don’t devote the opeping dia- 
ogue to setting alone. Plunge into the 


[: any other play, the radio drama 
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Time, place, date, conflict—these can 
all be told in the opening lines of your 
radio script by a few well-placed hints 


WRITING RADIO PLAYS 


By Pauline Gibson 


action of the play and set the scene as 
you go. 

Your radio script for the Kansas, 
1890, play might open in somewhat this 
fashion: 


Errect: WIND WHISTLING 
ACROSS A PRAIRIE AS HEARD 
BY THE OCCUPANTS OF A 
SMALL PRAIRIE FARMHOUSE. 
RISING. AND FALLING, BUT 
HOLD UNDERNEATH ENTIRE 
FIRST SCENE. 


Mrs. Simmons: Oh, Sammy! [here it 
comes again .. that wind howling. 
By morning there'll not be a blade of 
wheat left on the whole prairie 

Sammy (ten-year-old boy): I’m cold, 
mom. 

Mrs. Simmons: Move up close to me 
here by the stove. That’s it. . bun- 
dle your coat up around your ears. Ot 

- course it’s cold. (Trying to be matter. 
of-fact) It’s always cold in December 
out here. 

Sammy: Mom. let’s go back East . 
that place we used to live. 

Mrs. Simmons: We'll go sometime. 
(Without so much conviction) May 
be in the spring. ; 

Sammy: You always say that. Then we 
don’t go. I don’t like Kansas. The 
wind blows too much. (WIND UP 
LOUDER) 

Mrs. Simmons (Angrily, almost in des- 
peration): Listen to it! Listen to that 
devilish wind. It won't stop till it 
blows down our wheat and starves 
us to death. Oh, what a God-forsaken 
country it is! 


(A KNOCK AT THE DOOR) 


Mrs. Simmons: Gracious . . . who can 
be out in a storm like this? 
(DOOR CREAKS OPEN) (WIND 


LOUDER) 
Mrs. Simmons: Why, neighbor Carl- 
ton. Come in. Come in quick! 
CarLTon: Happy New Year, Mrs. Sim- 
mons! 


(DOOR SLAMMED SHUT) 

Mrs. Summons: New Year? Why .. . it 
must be . . . I'd forgotten! 

Carton: Where’s your calendar? Just 
a few hours more and you'll have to 
throw 1890 away, Mrs. Simmons! 

Mrs. Summons: Here, let me have your 








Your dialogue must create a com- 
plete picture of the play’s action. 


coat. Sammy, take Mr. Carlton’s 
muffler and put it by the stove. 
(Sighing) It’s gotten so the years all 
seem alike to me anyniore. 1890 
1891... 

CarLTon: That's just why | had to get 
over here to see you tonight. I've 
found out something about wheat, 
Mrs. Simmons. Something we never 
thought of before. If it works . . . if it 
works, Mrs. Simmons . . . 1891 might 
be a happy New Year for all us 
wheat farmers! _ 

Sammy: Are you going to make the 
wind stop blowing, Mr. Carlton? Etc., 
etc. 


Thus, in a few lines of dialogue, you 
have set your play and plunged your 
audience into its action. You have told 
them the hour of day, the month and 
the year. You have indicated the loca- 
tion, the weather and the circumstances 
of the main characters. You have 
opened the conflict (which is evidently 
a conflict between a group of people 
and the elements) and have brought 
the main characters, including the Kan- 
sas wind, onstage and defined their re- 
lationships to each other. 

Don’t pack your dialogue with details 
that do not contribute in some way to 
the action. Pick out only those signifi- 
cant details which are necessary for the 
hearers’ complete understanding of the 


conflict. 


Characterize Your Lines 


The next point is to make a person 
of every speaker, no matter how slight 
his role. Test every speech to make sure 
it is characteristic of the charactér you 
wish to portray. Speech mannerisms 
such as repetition of certain phrases, 
hesitating, stammering, wordiness and 
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the like, are often used as devices to 
identify certain characters. 

After you have written a page of dia- 
logue, cover up the names of the char- 
acters with one hand and read the entire 
dialogue straight through. If all the 
lines sound alike to your ear, you have 
not characterized your speeches. People 
may sound alike in everyday life, speak 
with the same inflection, yse the same 
outworn phrases, but they can’t do it in 
a radio program. In the Kansas script, 
the real trouble will come’ when you 
have’ Mark Carlton, in another scene, 
talking with two or three other Kansas 
farmers. You cannot depend on voice 
differences alone to distinguish between 
one actor and another. : 

Always read your scripts aloud for 
your own benefit. This will help you 
find and eliminate awkward combina- 
tions of words, monotonous repetition 
of certain sounds and the like. 

Start with action, then, select only 
the significant details of the setting, 
stamp your characters immediately as 
individuals, keep the dialogue compact, 
forceful, characteristic. 


Transitions 


Avoid using the announcer to outline 
the plot. If absolutely necessary, he may 
announce the transition from one scene 
to another, showing the lapse of time 
or the introduction of an entirely differ- 
ent setting with entirely new characters, 
but every time the announcer breaks 
into the program, he is apt to break 
both the mood and the train of thought. 
Transitions may be accomplished ef- 
fectively through the use of music, 
sound effects (the chiming: of a clock, 
beating of a gong, etc.), or by simply 
“fading out” of one scene and “fading 
into” another. To“ “fade out,” the 
speaker steps back gradually from the 
microphone while he finishes his last 
few phrases. To “fade in” he steps 
gradually toward the microphone. A 
transition by “fading”: 

Mr. Jones: I don’t like it, son. But it 
ae determined to go, I won't 

old you back. 

Dick: You're great, Dad. Don't aa 
about me. I'll get along. Why, I 
try every producer in New York! 

Mr. Jones: New York is a long way 
from home, boy. 

Dicx: I know. But I've got to try it. 

Mr. Jones: A hundred dollars won't 
last you long in that town. 

Dicx: I'll make it last. Il get a job. 
(FADING OUT) [ll make you 
proud of me yet! ... 

PAUSE. FADE IN. 

Man (gruffly): I told you we aren't 
hirin’ anybody. Last week and the 
week before last! ; 

Dicx: But I thought maybe things 
might have changed, Something new, 
maybe. 


. pda probably heard Pauline 
Gibson’s name on the radio many 
times during the past five or six 
years. Not as an actor in any of the 
plays presented, but as the author or 
co-author of a good many of the 
plays themselves. Remember The 
Ghost of Benjamin Sweet? Remem- 
ber the Office of Education serial, 
Wings for the Martins, and the more 
recent Home of the Brave? Miss Gib- 
son collaborated with her husband, 
Mr. Fred Gilsdorf, on all of these. 
Pauline Gibson was born and 
grew up in Wilkinsburg, Pa. When 
she graduated from the Pennsylvania 
College for Women, in Pittsburgh, 
she took.a job with Scholastic which 
she held for several years, tossing off 
radio plays for us and our Handbook 
for Amateur Broadcasters from 
which this article is reprinted. At 
present she is working for the gov- 
ernment in Washington, D. C. 


Man: We aren't hirin’! 

Dicx: But I’ve got to have a jobl 
Man: Broke? 

Dick: Yes . . . just about. 

How much simpler and easier than to 
break in with the Announcer saying, 
“Tt is several weeks later. Dick has come 
to New York, but he hasn’t found a job. 
We find him now interviewing one of 
the theatrical agents for the third time.” 
Music could be used during the transi- 
tion, but it is not particularly necessary 
here to achieve the effect. 


Plant “Hints” 


Start your drama with some tension, 
if — Let the tension drop a bit, 
pick up more tension and so on until 
you reach a climax. Remember that the 
audience likes to be “in the know.” 
Plant hints of'the outcome early and all 
the way through. There are such hints 
in the brief example we have just read. 
Dick’s father has warned that a hundred 





Familiar sounds are easy to hear. 


walk a few steps away from the micro- 
phone. The change in his voice will 
create the same effect. 


Familiar Sounds 


A door, unless it is slammed open or 
shut, will very often not be heard at 
all. There are certain conventional 
sound effects, however, which the radio 
audience is accustomed to a will 
not fail to recognize: a har . - 
gling of water, various kinds of pe a 
airp motors, breaking chinaware, 
horses’ feet, guns, etc. If‘a new sound 
effect is to be used, build up to it in the 
dialogue beforehand. If Johnny, for in- 
stance, is going to break a window in 
the attic with his baseball, do some- 
thing like this: 

Jounny: Here goes. Bet I can hit 
the top of that telephone pole. 

Mary: Johnny! The attic window ... 
(Screams. CRASH OF GLASS OFF- 
MIKE). , 

With the commonly used sound ef- 


> 


‘fects, you need not pay particular at- 


tention to introducing in the dia- 
logue. After a knock on the door, it is 
not n to have someone say 
“There’s a knock at the door.” If a 
thunder storm is coming up, start the 
thunder gradually in ground 
several speeches before anyone pays 
attention to it. In other words, work 


pened rape sata sag . 
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Tz Round Table page ot Scho- 
lastic has long been a stage where 
try-outs were held for young writ- 
ers. We are proud to introduce this 
first page of the new term with so 
young a contributor and so skilled 
a poem. Elizabeth’s imaginative’ vi- 
sion which sees the present in its 
relation to past and future is~as 
promising as the technical skill of 
her dignified lines. . 


Libyan Sands 


| watched them come, slow-stepping, 
by their beasts, 

The lordly camels, with their proud 
heads high, 

Laden with wine and foods tor rich 
men’s feasts, 

With silk and damasks; for such traders 
1 

A veil trade. They marched in si- 
lence by, 

Outlined in gold against a golden sky. 

I blessed them as they went; my silver 
sands . 

Lay still to let them pass; the smiling 
sun 

Caressed them with his golden-gleaming 
hen “ ; 

Of light. | watched until their march 
was done; 

[he bright-cloaked caravan passed 
safely on, 

And then, as goes a twilight sky, was 


gone. 


For centuries they traveled; then at 
last 

My peace was broken by a milling 
hoard 

Of shouting armies, guns and sabers 
cast 

Upon my rolling dunes; great eagles 
soared 

Above me, looking for the signs of death, 

For bodies without heart-beat, blood 
or breath. 


| cursed them as they came; the four 
winds heard ; 

And drove my blinding sands against 
their eyes; \ P 

The sun grew hotter, till not beast or 
bird 

Could stand its rays. I heeded not their 


THE ROUND TABLE 


Student writers’ own page 


Edited by outa bance look, 
a ee et tl 





Once more,, where caravans and armies 
trod, _ 

Are only sky, and sun, and sands, and 
God. 


Elizabeth Spaulding, 14 
Deering High School 
Portland, Maine 
Isabelle K. Pease, Teacher 


An aura ot poetry has so long 
clung to most of the older associa- 
tions of mankind that a poet today 
cannot often write with any origi- 
nality about familiar subjects such 
as firelight and -ountry lanes. Wil- 
liam Thompson has wisely chosen to 
point out the poetry in objects which 


have as yet no poetic association. 


Waterworks by Night 


{ walked past the reservoir at night— 
Dynamos throbbed; the filters hissed; 
From the water an ethereal mist 

Rose slowly in the pale electric light. 
The waterworks is an eerie sight— 

A dim gnome world with lamps around, 
Pulsing to the dynamos’ low sound, 
Hidden in the Goblin quilt of night. 


It would surprise the town to learn 
That an elfin world of fitful misty glow, 
Filled with the hum of a goblin dynamo, 
Lies behind the faucet that they turn; 
That a universe like those of fairy lore 
Lies, unsought, in the common reser- 
voir. 
William Thompson, 17 

Carrick High School 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Matilda Bachmann, Teacher 


Prose too has a place in the Round 
Table, especially prose with the 
spirit and conviction of 


This Our America 


America isn’t just the country bor- 
dered by the oceans, Mexico and Can- 
ada. It isn’t just the union of forty-eight 
states, or the banner of stars and stripes. 
America is the hot dog stands dotting 
the countryside, Mei-Mei winking at 
the children at Brookfield zoo, Thanks- 

iving undecided and hopping from 
Thursday to Thursday, college students 
devouring goldfish with apparent relish. 
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America was a nation flooding the skies 
with laughter when Corrigan flew the 
wrong way, a nation shaking to its fin- 
gertips when Orson Welles presented his 

oax, a nation of-woe when the traged 
of Pearl Harbor broke the Sabbath still 
ness. 

America can be grim and still grin! 
Colin Kelly, Jr. will ge to college, for 
America can never forget or repay his 
father. When The Star Spangled Banner 
flashes on movie screens, America sings 
loudly and proudly. America has a heart. 

America will turn off her lights, turn 
down her heat, and turn out her scrap, 
until that day, that day when her sons 
will come home, her freedom will be 
secure, and America will again become 
happy. That will be America .. . our 
America to thank God for . our 
America to have and to hold. 


Marguerite McDonough, 17 


Mercy High Schoo! 
Chicago, Ill. 


Older writers might envy this 
youthful contributor her skill in cre- 
ating pictures and atmosphere. 


v A Leat 


The wind is a hollow whisper, 
The earth in muteness is bound; 
Trees lift skeleton arms to the sky, 
And.a leaf flutters down to the ground. 
Sere and misshapen, wrinkled, 
It drops with nary a sound. 
Who cares that a withered old leat 
Lies lifeless and cold on the ground? 
A bit ot sparkling greenness, 
An autumnal riot of gold, 
How pitifully tragic, 
Lying there crumpled and cold. 
Who cares on that desolate day, 
With the wind but a mournful sigh, 
For a tiny dead leaf, a crushed, 
shrivelled leaf, 
‘Neath the brooding gray sweep of the 
sky? 
Lillian Tucker 13 
Evander Childs High School 


Bronx, New York City 
Helen E. Regan, Teacher. 





CHOLASTIC invites all high 
school students to submit 
their personal writing, the best 
of which will be published in the 
Round Table. Contributions ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope will be re- 
turned, along with individual 
comment and criticism given at 
the discretion of the editor when 
requested. Contributions may be 
in-any literary form, prose or 
pore adapted to our page 
ngth. Material submitted for 
this page will be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards, 
but for the Poetry Awards a 
total of one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 

















SHARPEN YOUR WITS Succ." 





w QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 


When you've read “Lifeboat,” underline the best com- 
pleting word or phrase in_gach of the following sentences. 
1. Dusty got his nickname because (a) he lived in a dusty 
of the country; (b) he hated dust; (c) his clothes were 
always dusty. 

2. When the Kokokee Stove Works first turned to the manu- 
facture of lifeboats, (a) every one was pleased; (b) some of the 
men were resenttul; (c) most of the workers went on strike. 

8. Dusty began to realize the importance of his work when 
(a) his pay was raised; (b) Wyona joined the Red Cross; (¢c) 
he read about lifeboat rescues. 

4. When Dusty said “It’s a fair job,” he meant that it was 
(a) perfect; (b) acceptable; (c) not as good as it could be. 


ll. HOW SHOULD YOU DO IT? 


~ If you were trying to follow the advice in “What About 
Scripts?” in the hope of qualifying for a Scholastic Award 
in radio drama, which of these things would you do? (Check 
four.) 
a. Build the plot around a conflict of some sort. 
. b. Make the plot as complicated as possible. 
c. Let the announcer give all the details of the setting. 
d. Pick out for use in dialogue only significant details which 
will contribute to the action 
e. Make your characters’ speeches reveal their personality. 
f. oe the scene by having the announcer tell about it. 
4 Employ as many sound effects as epi 
. Plant “hints” of the outcome all the way through. 


- 


ill. FACTS ARE FACTS 


Some of these statements are true; some are false; all 
have to do with “Commando Raid.” Circle the T for true 
statements, the F for false ones. No fair peeking. 

1. T F Commandos are given thé freedom of the town 
for one last fling a few days before a raid. 

2. T F Carrying a raiding party across the channel is noth- 
ing out of the way for the naval men. 

8. T F The flat-bottomed landing boats have no motors of 


their own. ; 
4.T F The Germans use wire networks laid upon the sand 


to trap commandos who step into them. 
5. T F Even after a raid is over, secrecy has to be main- 


tained. 
IV. WHAT A LIFE! 


Fill the blanks in this paragraph sketch of Alec Temple- 
ton. You will find words to choose from in parentheses at 





the end. 

Alec Templeton was born in _________. When the 
family moved to —, he studied at the Royal 
Academy of . He won a British Broadcasting 


The next few years 


Corporation contest for 
He came 


he spent on tour in England and 

$0 esi i BS: 
(Music; Dramatics; Art; poets; America; Ireland; Scotland; 

Wales; composers; New York; Stockholm; London; pianists. ) 


‘w .EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR... 
—And join the discussion: 
1. Do you think war workers’ parades such as the one in 


>> THIS PAGE A WEEKLY FEATURE OF 


SCHOLASTIC 


f Tips and lTesfs 
English 


“Lifeboat” are a waste of time, or do they serve a useful purpose? 
2. Should thé men‘on a commando raid be given more detailed 
instructions about what they are to do before they arrive? 
8. Do you agree with Robert Frost that poetry should follow 
the rhythm of or do you prefer a pronounced rhythmic 


beat, with the words made to conform to the measure? 


WRITE IT DOWN 


1. Write a brief character sketch of Dusty, being careful not 
to use any of the sentences from “Lifeboat.” 

2. What qualities do you think are needed by the men who 
are commandos? Make a list of them. 

3. Alec Templeton is one example of a famous person who has 
won out over physical handicap. Make a list of several others. 

4. Write an introductory scene for a radio drama which takes 
lace in a school- , at a soda-fountain, or in a quiet, suburban 

me. Follow the sugzegtion! in “Writing Radio Blays.” 


‘wv MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


Circle the letter T if the statement is true, F if the state- 
ment is false. 1-17 ‘are from “Lifeboat”; 18-20 are from 
“Alec Templeton.” 


l. T F Gravitate means to surrender. 

2.T F You would talk morosely of a party you enjoyed. 
8. T F Heritage is something you inherit. : 

T F If someone paid you a compliment, you would 
resentment 
T 


c= 


. 
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F You are apt to do your best work in the subjects 
loathe yg 


“< 
3 
Qo na 


Pe Maladjustment in the home is one cause of juvenile 


uen 


& 
E 


=4 
cy. 

F A soldier who succumbed to his wound would 
F The need of our Allies for uipment is exigent. 
F 
F 


. 


Vi 


a 


Reports of Japanese cruelty leave all of us aghast. 
Vagaries are drum-like vba instruments used 
South American bands. ‘ 

1. T F A person who is -garishly dressed seldom makes 
a good impression on an employer. 

12. T F . You might look incredulously at a person who told 
you that the Germans had bombed Tekyo. 

18. T F A laconic statement is short and to the point. 
eT ee 
15. T F Nautical means disobedient and troublesome. 
16: T- F Girls who’ are deft with a needle can serve the 
Red Cross. 

17. T F A trim figure is an asset to a man or woman. 
18. T F_ A flair is a talent or special ability. 

19. T F Animation means hostili 
20. T F A vibrant tone is flat and monotonous. 
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WORDS OF THE WEEK ‘ 

expeditionary (éks pé dish im ar 6). Having to do with an 
armed force sent to win a mili objective, “ overseas. 

reconnaissance (ré kén i sins). Examination of a region to 
secure military information. 

flotilla (f16 til la). A fleet of small vessels. 


sleight (slit). Dexterity, skill, deftness 
(ba nél i té). Triteness, 
(First four words from “ 
“Poems to Remember.”) 
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HOUGH the salt sea ran deep in his 
blood he never. had beheld the 
ocean. From the day he had learned 

to walk he had gravitated toward water 
as naturally as a willow wand bends to 
the stream. Generations of seagoing 
men had gone into the making of his 
body, his profile, his blood stream, his 
longings, his instincts. Yet here, at forty- 
two, was Dusty Garnett, stuck for life 
in the little Indiana corn-belt town with 
the comic name of Kokokee. Kokokee, 
they said, was an Indian word meaning 
“far waters.” Far waters is right, Dusty 
had thought morosely a hundred—a 
thousand times. 

His name wasn’t eee of course. 
Elijah. There had been Elijah Garnetts 
in the family for generations. Captain 
Elijah Garnett it had been back in Mass.. 
achusetts and even farther back. than 
that, in England in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Some time in the eighteen hun. 
dreds Grandpa Garnett had deserted the 
Massachusetts seacoast of his ancestors 
and had settled in the rich, dusty 
farm lands of Midwest Indiana. Perhaps 
settled is the wrong word, for he had 
hated it, and has passed his hate on to 
his son Elijah, and this son had in turn 
with a kind of Biblical rhythm left a 
heritage of resentment against the land 
to his son Elijah. 

No modern boy could answer to the 
name of Elijah, but then no one ever 
dreamed of calling him Elijah except his 
mother who had cut it to Lije. Dusty 
had naturally become his nickname be- 
cause he so hated the dust. Back in his 
boyhood days, when the burning mid. 
summer sun beat down upon the In- 
diana cornfields and turned the side 
roads to powder-fine dust the barefoot 
boy had shrunk from the slightest con- 
tact with it as though it were poison ivy 
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The men at the Kitchen Stove Works were 
sullen when they heard they were going 
to make lifeboats. Everyone but Dusty 
Garnett, who had salt water in his veins 


LIFEBOAT 


By Edna Ferber 


The inland environment 
had made no impres- 
sion on him. He looked 
more the sea-faring man 
than his ancestors—those 
eagle-eyed salt captains 
whose portraits hung in 
his living room at home. 


or rattlesnakes. With the memory of 
two centuries of the salt tang in his nos- 
trils Garnett loathed the dust. 
Though he could slam out a home run 
with the best of them he had been 
known, in his boyhood, to throw down 
his bat and leave the field if a sudden 
wind lifted the loose dry soil into a sift- 
ing curtain of dust: Choking and cough- 
ing he would make for the house and 
bang the door and throw water over his 
head and let it run down his face and 
stay there, moist, until the hot air 
dried it. * 

His longing and his maladjustment 
to his native surroundings had acted to 
make him a rather silent and moody 
boy and man. Neither his mother during 
his childhood rer his wife—now that he 
was a marand the father of two grown 
children—had ever been able to cope 
with his moods. Cranky fits, they called 
them. Grouches. You never knew when 
one of these spells.would come upon 
him. He couldn't explain that the sight 
of a field of grain rippling like water 
under the 2a, was sanagh to set him 
off for days. - 

At seven he had run off to sea. Since 
the nearest body of water was a meek 
little puddle called Lake Wawakotchee, 
fully eighty miles away, he hadn't got 
very far. You could drive and drive 
and never see water. Through the fields 
back of the town there meandered the 
— and muddy little Woodchuck 
Creek but even Kokokee didn’t count 
that as water. Sometimes in early June 
it was deep enough to swim in, but by 
midsummer it was the thinnest of 
trickles weaving its silly. way to the 
sea. At moments Dusty had been filled 
with a kind of crazy impulse as he 
looked at it. He knew its course. He had 
traced it on the map with his finger a 


hundred times. Woodchuck Creek emp- 
tied into the one River, the Tip- 
pecanoe, emptied into the Wabash, the 
Wabash emptied into the Ohio River, 
the Ohio met and mingled with the 
proud Mississippi and that mighty 
stream swept its vast rich burden into 
the Gulf of Mexico and so to the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. The Atlantic Ocean. If he 
threw himself into the muddy brown lit- 
tle creek and just drifted downstream 
with it he would come at last into the 
ocean. The salt ocean. The cool moist 
fog-blest Atlantic Ocean. He stood with 
his eyes closed and his face lifted as 
though actually laved in the mists he 
longed for and never had known. 


A; TIMES like this, when one of his 
moods was on him, his mother would 
say, “I don’t know what's eating Lije. 
There isn’t a better boy, but days he’s 
so crabby you can’t get a word out of 
him. Takes after his Grandpaw Garnett, 
days he wouldn’t speak to his wife, said 
she was the one made him come West 
and he never forgave her. The Garnett 
menfolks are like that, I guess. His 
father had spells sometimes you'd think 
he was going to snap your head off. Old 
tars on dry land. I call him a cornfield 
captain. Maybe time Lije marries he'll 
get over it. But I pity his wife if she 
has to put up with his sulky fits the 
way I did with his pa the time we were 
first - married.” 

Running errands in his boyhood, 
doing odd chores in the tewn, working 
after school hours and during the long 
summer vacation, earning a nickel, a 
dime, a quarter, a half dollar, he actu- 
ally had managed to save a few dollars 
and he knew with a hard firm resolve 
that when there was enough he would 
take these coins: and run away with 
them and never stop until he reached 
the sea. : 

Seventeen. His first year at the Koko- 
kee high school. An urge deeper and 
stronger and older even than his urge 
for the sea had him in its grasp and 
succumbed to it and was lost. He had 
fallen in love with Wyona in his very 
first year at high school and Wyona 
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wasn't as silly as her name. She was a 
corn-belt femme fatale in a gingham 
dress with her algebra book under her 


arm; black-haired, brown-eyed, red of ~ 


lip. Dusty Garnett hadn’t a chance for 
his life—his life on the ocean wave, tak- 
ing his place with the long line of Elijah 
Garnetts, captains all. Nickels and dimes 
and quarters were no good now. You 
left high school and got a job in the 


stove works. 


All the fellows in Kokokee went into’ 


the stove works—except the lily-fingers 
who clerked or did bookkeeping; or 
the fellows who drove trucks.and so on. 
The stove works was the only factory 
in town and it had been there for years 
and years and years. The old main 
building of weathered red brick was 
covered with ivy now and was used only 
for the offices. Additions had been 
tacked on, here, there, everywhere, un- 
til now the stove works ambled all over 
the end of town near the tracks and 
the depot. Kokokee Kitchen Stoves were 
a household slogan. 

Wyona was exigent but practical. “A 
person’s engaged as soon as they get a 
ring. We don’t have to get married right 
off. You get you a joB in the stove works 
and I'll start in and get my things made, 
and the girls will give me showers and 
first thing you know we can get married 
and have our own place the way I want 
it, not live with your folks or mine. Any- 
way, we haven’t got room, and you said 
yourself your pa’s kind of grumpy.” 

“I’m grumpy, too, lots of times.” 

“You won't be, after we’re married.” 


Pennies he wasn’t, that first year of 
their wedded life. He was bewildered, 
aghast, lost. A swing on the front porch, 
a catalpa tree in the yard, a little world 
of neat enough houses clustered about 
the stove works. He had started as a 
casting boy, lugging parts too heavy for 
a growing lad. Apprentice to an assem; 
bler then. A full-fledged assembler. That 
was a proud day. 


The first child had been a boy, prop- 


érly enough. Wyona had wanted to 


name him something fancy like Rex or 
Clifton but Dusty had said with an even 
edge to his voice, “The boy’s name is 
Elijah Garnett, like always.” He hesi- 
tated a moment. “Uh—maybe we'll call 
him Cap for short.” 

“Oh, a sea captain, huh?” Wyona 
laughed, but not ill-humoredly. She 
knew Dusty’s vagaries now, she toler- 
ated them good-naturedly as the fancies 
of a grown-up boy; she had her man 
tight and fast enough; let him think of 
the sea if that was what he wanted to 


think about. The sea was only water 


slopping around far, far away. It could 
never take him- from her. 

Curiously enough, though he was the 
third generation of Garnetts in the In- 


rine ty ye a ay made no 
ysical impress on an 

cen in his working overalls arnt fe 
tle visored cap, his face streaked with 
black from the pig iron or the ovens— 
he looked more the seafaring man than 
the eagle-eyed salt captains whose 
crudely pitas likenesses hung on the 
wall of his living room at home. Ship 
pictures, old woodcuts, steel engravings 
and even clumsily painted portraits of 


Kdna Ferber 


P until the 
time she 
went to work as 
a reporter on 
her home town 
(Appleton, Wis- 
consin) paper. 
Edna Ferber had 
never thought 
of making writ- 
ing her career. She had never 
thought of writing at all. She wanted 
to study for the stage. But she hadn’t 
been reporting long before her work 
caught the eye of the editor of the 
Milwaukee Journal who forthwith 
sent for her; from there she went on 
to the Chicdgo Tribune. Meantime 
she had begun to write fiction; first 
short stories, then novels, and finally 
(in collaboration with George S. 
Kaufman), plays. The list is much 
too long to give here, but best known 
are her novels So Big, Cimarron, 
Show Boat, Come and Get It; her 
plays Dinner at Eight, Stage Door, 
The Royal Family; and her collec- 
tions of short stories. ” 

Miss Ferber was born in Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, moved with her par- 
ents to Appleton when she was a 
child. She now lives in New York 
City and in Connecticut. For an ac- 
count of Miss Ferber’s life (so far), 
read her autobiography, A Peculiar 
Treasure, which she describes as “the 
story of an American Jewish family 
in the past half century and, as such, 
a story about America which I know 





,and love.” \ 


his ancestors had somehow made the 


down from Massachusetts to 


journ 
Kokokee with the first Indiana Garnett. 
Wyona called them “those old-fashioned 
things,” and his daughter Audrie re- 
ferred to them briefly as “that junk.” His 
profile was hewn sparely of the same 
ite stuff. The thin aquiline nose was 
igh-bridged, the “ostrils fluted with the 
sensitivity of a race of sea-bred men; 
the eyes were well set in the deep pro- 
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tecting ; their color was a washed 
blue, and bright; the 5 
ly, too, his color was not 

sun-tarined red of the prairie dweller, 
. but the ruddier venous red of a coastal 
race, born of the moist salt air, the sting- 
ing spray, the ocean winds. His very 
walk was unlike those of the townsmen. 
Their gait was a solid rather ploddin 
ons, they sot their ket diftra and teed 
them heavily. Dusty Garnett seemed to 
balance himself easily from side to side 
as he walked—the gait inherited through 
a century and a half of men who have 
ris the heaving deck beneath their 
eet. 

The lads who called by for Audrie 
when she was sixteen, rarely 


punctuated the 
impatience of their own voices as they 
yelled, “Hi, come on, Aud, you big slug, 
you! Who you think you're standing up, 
woman!” 

If by some strange chance they did 
come into the house they gazed disin- 
terestedly at the ship pictures on the 
wall. If Dusty hap to be present 
he would wave an explanatory hand to- 
ward these gallant full-sailed craft. 


boy would stare incred 
and wets the word in a tone pepe 
ishment. “Clipper!” To them a 
val a wilt ing but the wings were 
metal and they soared above the eeean, 
not upon it. 


a Cappy knew better. 
By the ne he we Savon he could 
carve as pretty a ship as you ever saw 
with his Boy Pilkey tengo his talk 
was of things mechanical like that of the 
other boys. Automobiles and airplanes 
were. like living things to them; they 
knew rem per and ailerons and 
an ets and pl , 
Cagey sowie agile of che WA, Be toe 
largest xr gay! athe. A laconic 
, he ed in the stove works dur- 
ing summer vacations and there was an 
understanding that he would go to col- 
pepo he had finished : high school. 
© qui at seventeen for . No 
dh Ri ine abot petieg ie & 
sea. A flat-bottomed old scow 
down in the muddy Woodchuck Creek 
was the only water craft he ever had 
seen. He and Dusty, son and father, 
probably never had had a real conversa- 
tion together in their lives. Yet there 
was an unspoken understanding be- 
tween them. Laconic men, both; a 
strong _p resemblance, too, but 
’s were less bold, the 
nose less prominent, the 

eyes warmer. ; 

(Continued on page 32) 
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his girl friend, an occasional let- 

ter isn’t much of a substitute for 
the countless hours spent with him dur- 
ing the previous years. What shall she 
do with all this suddenly released time? 
School, a part-time job, and yoy still 
leave a vacant space in every 24 hours. 
But that’s not the only problem. There’s 
the fact that Béb isn’t there when she 
stretches out her hand. 

Did you ever mash your thumb? Re- 
member how the world was all “thumb- 
ness” for the next few minutes; but how 
eventually things got themselves 
straightened out? In the same way, 
after Bob left, Alice’s mind was one 
word — “Gone!” During the next few 
days, she showed the characteristic 
shock reaction which non always fol- 
lows separation and for which there is 
no remedy in any first-aid kit. 

Thé pain of missing someone specific, 
of longing to look at him and talk to 
him, for most persons doesn’t last for- 
ever. It has an end which steals up on 
us unawares, just as it does in the case 
of a mashed thumb. Life and time cure 
us sooner or later, by what they have 
to offer, once the intense ache stops. 


Be has gone off to war. To Alice, 


I. a few weeks, Alice recovered from 
her “separation shock.” Since Bob is 
not available -in the flesh, Alice tries to 
reach out and im some way overcome 
interferences with their “togetherness.” 
She writes a letter, sends a telegram, 
makes a long-distance call. Some of Her 
girl friends whose beaux are also away 
have been going out on occasional dates, 
and Alice tries doing the same to see 
if that would help. But so“far she has 
only felt worse. She has about decided 
to postpone good times until mind- 
filler and time-occupier No. 1. returns. 
“He’s doing his quota of sacrifice,” she 
tells herself, “I cen do mine.” And so, 
Alice patiently waits for Bob’s perma- 
nent return, re-living his last visit or 
letter, or dreaming over the details of 
the next one. Alice’s ailment is “lone- 
someness,” a common occupational 
disease of lovers everywhere. 

Across the street from. Alice, how- 
ever, lives. Phil who has two brothers 
and a sister, and works on a. paper 
route after school. Phil insists his days 
are filled and that he can’t get enough 
privacy. But that’s only talk. At heart 
Phil is an extremely lonely boy. The 
larger the crowd, the greater his sense 
of being different and separated from 
the rest of humanity. He wants to be a 
regular fellow and liked by the “gang,” 
but his clowning and biting sense of 
humor earn for him only scorn or pity. 

In his earliest years, Phil had 9 
sickly, and as h~ was also the youngest, 
he was always mother’s favorite. Until 
Phil was eight, his mother dressed him; 


“it is one 


LONESOME 
OR LONELY? 


YOU AND 
YOUR LIFE 


D 
By GEORGE LAWT On, a 


thereafter, she never let him make his 
own decisions, and in every way. tried 
to put herself between him and moh 
It was natural that Phil should be Phil’s 
first love. 

But Phil’s mother could not always 
shelter him, or give him what he 
wanted just when he wanted it. These 
sudden losses of affection and attention 
would make Phil feel weepy, anxious, 
“lonely.” But he discovered that yelling 
and kicking would sooner or later re- 
store mother’s love and care, and he 
would be all-powerful and all-important 
again. Phil, of course, doesn’t realize 
how much he wishes it were possible 
to return to babyhood, that wonderful 
but tragically brief period, when life 
consisted entirely of being loved and 
admired. 

Loneliness is not so much a question 
of having pore around us or not, as 

of whether we feel ourselves 
an important and self-sufficient part of 
the universe. Many a person who lives 


and works alone, say a light-house 


keeper, is not lonely. It is because he 
does not feel thwarted or unworthy. 
Self-love, loneliness, and anger are 
all related, Phil is so much in love with 
himself, that he is incapable of loving 
anyone or anything else fully. Since the 
world is a mirror reflecting our interest 
in it, if we have no love to give to peo- 
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ple and to things because it is all di- 
rected inward toward ourselves, we will 
see the world around us as a blank. 
Phil’s “stunts” and general disagree- 
ableness- really represent disappoint- 
ment and anger at being unloved. When 
he meets anyone, these are his uncon- 
scious thoughts: “I want you to love 
me, but you won’t be able to, because 
I’m not worthy of your love or that of 
anyone else, and so I hate you and all 
the world.” If Phil can’t get affection 
and attention by being just what he is, 
he will try to get it by force. Friendli- 
ness is preferable, but he will accept 
fear and awe as substitutes. Other peo- 
le may see Phil as a boastful youth, 
But he sees himself as a brooding per- 
son filled with self-contempt. 


” ET us imagine that Phil in his child- 
hood had broken a leg and that it had 
been badly put together. In that case, 
hé might go through a long life, handi- 
capped but functioning; except when 
he needed to have perfect legs. How- 
ever, if he wants a permanently satis- 
factory healing, the fracture must be 
re-opened and the bones set again. In 
the same way, Phil may be able to 
escape temporarily his emotional crip- 
pling (“loneliness”) by trying the popu- 
ar remedies. The lonely person, we 
have heard, should assume that every- 
one is his friend, should be receptive 
to friendship, not resistant. Phil will be 
advised to take up a hobby in which 
he can find congenial friends among 
girls, or he will be told to help others, 
especially those even lonelier than he. 
Finally it will be suggested that he tr 
to make life so interesting for himself 
that he can do without people, and 
that this very self-sufficiency will in 
time attract others to him. 

This advice is all very good, but it 
had one slight drawback. If Phil could 
follow it he would have done so already. 
Even though he should later receive 
much affection and fame, any major 
disappointment will bring back the 
same lost feeling he had years ago when 
mother was unavailable, and Phil will 
tell himself, “No matter how busy I am, 
I really have nothing important to do. 
All my success still leaves me alone. 
Where can I find someone who will 
really love me for myself, who will un- 
derstand me?” 

Most. cases of severe loneliness can 
be thoroughly cleared up only by inten- 
sive psychological treatment.’ From the 
self-understanding will come a strong 
Phil who will ‘no longer be afraid to 
share himself, and his spells of 
thwarted self-love (“loneliness”) will 
decrease greatly. 


See “The Science of Mental Fitness,” 
in Scholastic, March 2, 1942. 
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Y.. have been told about gliders by 
Commander McDonald in the January 
11 issue of Scholastic. They are really 
motorless airplanes, something like 
kites big enough to carry a man. In fact, 
. over 40 years ago our army and others 
used strings of large kites to carry a 
man aloft on a chair to. observe the 
enemy. If we were to take a modern 
~~ and attach it to an automobile 
y a rope, we could pull the glider 
along any distance in the air, just as 
pen a kite with a string. 
is would be a clumsy way of fly- 
ing. The power would be in the car, not 
in the glider. We could only follow the 
roads. But if we put an engine with a 
propeller on the glider, the pull of the 
propeller would take the place of the 
rope, and so long as the propeller kept 
pulling, the glider would’ keep flying 
along at the same level. _ 
But if we really wish to fly an air- 
lane, we must have power enough to 
fone the plane flying in the air as well 
as to carry its weight upward when 
necessary. To pull « plane with a heavy 
cargo or load of bombs over the Rocky. 
Mountains, for instance, we would need 
a ve werful engine. _- 
ten we anight sa ourselves, “What 
kind of engines can we put in air- 
planes?” Years ago men tried to fly with 
steam engines. They failed at the timie 
because these engines were too heavy 
for the plane’s wings and couldn't earry 
sufficient fuel to run for a long time. 
Some day we may again use steam en- 
ay or we may even use rockets to 
rive our airplanes. But at present the 
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gasoline engine, like the gasoline engine 
in the automobile, is the principal mo- 
tive ners of the modern airplane. The 
gasoline engine is classed as an internal 
combustion engine. An internal combus- 
tion engine is an engine which burns the 
fuel (gasoline or oil) inside the cylinder 
where the work is done. Steam engines 
do not do this. Their fuel is b un- 
der a boiler like a large kettle, and the 
steam from this boiler is piped into the 
cylinder where the work is 
done. 

There are a few airplanes 
which use Diesel engines. 
A Diesel engine is also an 
internal combustion engine, 
in which fuel oil is ignited 
by the heat caused by sud- 
den air compression. It 
2 ia the fuel directly into 

e cylinder and does not 
need a spark, or ignition 
system. 

The gasoline engine used 
in an bm differs con- 
siderably from the gasoline ' 
engine used in the automobile. Even 
a very small airplane has to have an 
engine more powerful than those of 
most large automobiles. And in the 
P-47, newest pursuit plane, the engine 
is as pom as 20 Buick automobile 
engines combined. 

Besides being powerful, the engine 
for an airplane must be very light. En- 
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Adapted from Grimm's ‘‘Junior Aviation Science’’ (Noble and Noble) 


Figure 2, The four-stroke cycle of a gasoline (internal combustion) engine, 
showing position of valves in relation to piston at each stroke. 


LARGE 


ineers measure the er of engi 
By horsepower. If aay lift an 
average automobile. up to a 10-foot 
platform in one minute you would be 
as strong as a horse, One cylinder in 
some engines today is as erful as 
100 horses of that kind. Lightness is 
important because it makes room for a 
bigger load, If one airplane engine 
weighs _ — as 10 men, and -apa'd 
engine of the same power weighs 0: 

; Scone hae ae 
airplane containing the 
second engine could “carry 
five more passengers than 
the first. 

If you don’t know just 
how a_ gasoline engine 


works, it will help you to 
look at the two tin cans in 
Figure 1. You see that one 
is of slightly wider diameter 
than the other. Suppose we 
take one end off each can 
and 
the 


ut the smaller can into 
ger one so that the 
two open ends point in the 
same direction, just as see them in 
the diagram. Siow the lures can repre- 
sents the cylinder of the engine; the 
small can is the piston. If the small can 
fits tightly into the large can, you will 
find that when the small can is pressed 
down, it must be pushed very hard, be- 
cause the air between the two covers is 
squeezed into a very small space. If this 
air had had a few drops of gasoline 
sprayed into it and some kind of a 
spark were put into the space, the air 
and the gasoline would Egan’ A burn 
together. An explosion then would blow 
the small can out of the large one. This 
explosion would be the result of great 
heat the air to expand, com- 
bined with the gases formed by the 
burning gasoline. 
In a regular gasoline engi 
must have some way to get the gaso- 
paglter prnyemgeitcd' a. 
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is sucked into the cylinder by moving 
the piston away from the closed end, 
thus creating a partial vacuum. 

Now the doorway, or inlet valve, is 
closed. And just as you did with the 
cans, the ie presses the piston 
toward the cylinder head. The gasoline 
and air are squeezed into a small space; 
a “— explodes them; and this time the 
kick of the explosion against the head 
of the piston is used to drive the pro- 
peller around. 

The push on the piston is carried by 
the connecting rod; just as a push on 
your elbow is carried by your fcsearm. 
The connecting rod turns over a crank, 
just as the hand might turn the wheel 
on a small sewing machine if the elbow 
were pushed. 

To get the next explosion the piston 
is pul again toward the head of the 
cylinder while another doorway called 
the exhaust valve is opened. All the 
burned-up gasoline, smoke, and hot air 
come out through the exhaust valve 
with a loud bang. This is what makes 
the noise that you hear when an engine 
is running. Of course, all this hap 
very quickly. Everything I have told 
you about, from beginning to end of the 
cycle, takes place about 30 times every 
second in each cylinder when an air- 
plane i: in flight. (See Figure 2) 

Modern airplane engines have several 
cylinders like the one we have de- 


Hill 
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scribed. They range from 6 to 18 in 
number. There are many ways of put- 
ting these cylinders together to make 
an engine. In the air-cooled engine 
shown in the photograph (Figure 4), 
the cylinders are arranged like the 
spokes of a wheel. This is called a radial 
engine. It is difficult to get more than 
9 cylinders in a single circalar row. 
When there are more than 9, two cylin- 
ders are usually placed one in back of 
the other in two parallel circles. This is 
called a twin-row radial engine. In other 
engines the cylinders are arranged in a 
straight row. When there are more than 
8 cylinders they may be arranged in the 
form of two rows, making a V. The first 
kind is called an in-line engine; the 
second a V-engine. Sometimes the pro- 


pellers and crank are above the cylin- . 


ders. This arrangement is called an 
inverted engine and has the advantage 
on an airplane that it brings the pro- 
peller higher from the ground. ow 
up to 125 h. p. sometimes are une 50 
with the cylinders opposite one another 
and the crank in between. These are 
called opposed engines. 


The Cooling Problem 


One trouble we would have with our 
tin-can engine is heat. If we ran an 
engine like that for more than a few 
minutes it would be red hot. In order 
to cool big engines sometimes hundreds 
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Figure 3. Sectional view of cylinder 
from water-cooled aircraft engine, 
showing operation of piston, valves. 


of rings, called fins, are arranged 
around the cylinders, and the air pours 
over these as the airplane flies along. 
Motorcycle engines are also good ex- 
amples of this kind of éooling. These 
are called air-cooled engines. A photo- 
graph of such cylinders with those 
rings or fins is shown in Figure 5. 
Another way of keeping the cylinders 
cool is to put a third can outside the 
large one and to fill the space in be- 
tween with water or some other liquid. 
This is called a liquid-cooled engine, 
and a cross-section of such an engine is 
shown in Figure 3. Some day in the 
future some young scientist may find 
a way to put to work all the heat that 


(Concluded on page 35) 


Aircraft Engines’’ 


Figure 4 (left) shows a twin-row radial engine 
with 18 cylinders, the Wright Cyclone, capable 
of developing 2000 horsepower. Here it is 
mounted on a standard before being installed. 


Figure 5 (above) is a 6-cylinder horizontally 
opposed engine, that is, three of the cylinders 
are arranged in straight rows opposite the 
other three. Both of these engines are air-cooled. 
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“((H, h'lo, Midge, I didn’t hear you 
come in,” Tippy said, looking up 
from the floor where she was 

clipping newspapers and magazines. 

Midge stood in the doorway. “T 
met Bud going out the front door 
and he said to come on -up—” 

“Of course! Have a seat—and ex- 
cuse the looks of this room,” Tippy 
waved toward the: bed, still un- 
made. “I'm going to clean up, but 
thought I'd finish this clipping job 
first. There, that’s the last!” She put 
down the scissors and gathered up 
her clippings. “I had the dickens of 
a time finding that one on synthetic 
rubber processes—” 

“What's it for? School?” 

Tippy smiled. “My Correspond- 
ence School, Bud calls it. I always 
enclose a clipping or cartoon when 
I write to boys in the service, and 
writing to eight of them regularly—” 

“Eight?” Midge gasped. 

“Yes. It takes time, but | love it! 
And I'll bet even the censors are 
getting a kick out of Larry’s and my 
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argument about swing bands. Larry's 
in Iceland—” 

“But eight!” Midge repeated. “Did 
you know them all—before?” 

“No, only Bill and Sid, my cousins, 
and Gus—I knew him, of course. He 
used to soda-jerk at the Big Scoop, 
crazy about chemistry and always 
talking about some new formula he 
was ting with. The 
synthetic rubber article’s for him. 
Then here’s a cartoon for Hank. He 
used to play golf all the time.” 

Tippy showed Midge thé cartoon 
of a rookie at the target range, ex- 
claiming ter if I could only get rid 
of that slice. 

“It’s funny,” Tippy added thought- 
fully, “but I feel as if I'd known 
Hank all my life, and I've never even 
seen him. His name was on the list 


‘of former Central grads now in the 


service and I saw it one day when 
we were mailing copies of the paper. 
Hank was in the Marine Corps and 


—well, I wasn’t writing to any Ma- - 


rines, so I wrote him! 
Midge sat back with a sigh. “I 
got a couple of names from the Serv- 


“Do you know that Joy Farquhar has 
already asked Bud to be her date?” 





icemen’s Letterbox at our church— 
but never answered.” 

“Maybe your letters were lost or 
the boys had been shipped out of 
the country,” Tippy suggested> 

“Maybe,” Midge echoed dolefully, 
“but I'm such a terrible |letter- 
writer, Tippy. I never can think of 
anything to say, except it’s raining— 
or it isn’t.” 

foe military secret, the 
weather!” Tippy laughed. “Anyhow, 
there's not much. ee in telling a 
guy in New Guinea that it’s rain- 
ing here a month before he gets the 
letter. Why. don’t you write about 
things youre doing?” 

“I don’t see how anything in Mid- 
dlevale could be very exciting to a 
boy in Africa or New Guinea.” 

“I dunno about that.” Tippy 
cocked her head. “Gus is alwa 
writing me for more news about the 
kids at Central, and the way Larry 
and I got started on swing bands 
was my telling him about a new 
Harry James record we had at 
school. That was in my first letter, 
and we've been going strong ever 
since.” 


‘Waar else do you write about in 
a first letter?” Midge asked, becom- 
‘ing interested. 

ell, you have to tell ‘em some- 
thing about yourself, of course: what 

“you are, your interests and 
hobbies. Then I write about Central, 
the new courses we have, the scrap 
drive, First Aid class, air raid prac- 
tice—anything like that. -I guess the 
truth is, Midge, I just like to write 
letters!” 
“Maybe |-would, too, if I wrote 


_good ones, but mine even sound dull 


to me!” i 
Tippy laughed softly. “You'll think 


_ fm Miss Withers in English Comp., 


if I tell you about the test I put 
mine through, but it really works! 
First, you write your letter on scratch 
paper, then-go back and count the 
times you've used T or the same pet 


word, like ‘very’ or ‘so"—those are the 
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things that make a letter dull. Then, of 
course, you rewrite!” 

“Uhm.” Midge pondered a moment, 
thn slowly got up. “Well, 
thanks for the lesson, Miss Withers. I 
heard the clock strike twelve. I’d better 
be going.” 

“No, don’t! Class is over, and Bud 
will be home at lunch time, if that’s 
any inducement,” Tippy added teas- 
ingly. 

At the mention of Bud’s name Midge 
hesitated and then sne blazed forth, “Do 
you know that Joy Farquhar has al- 
ready asked him to be her date Friday 
night?” 

“For our Kitchen Canteen Party— 
why, we didn’t even decide to have it 
until last night!” Tippy exclaimed, then 
added with a shrug, “Well, I might 
have known—she calls him up all the 
time, anyhow.” 


Munck crammed her hands in her 
pockets. “Honestly, Tippy, sometimes 
I think it pays to run after boys.” 

“Yet they say they get sick of being 
hounded by she-wolves! At least, that’s 
what Bud says.” 

“Huh, I haven't noticed any pained 
expressions on his face lately,” Midge 
commented acidly. “He’s always grin- 
ning like a chessy cat when she’s 
around,” 

Tippy modded. “She's a smooth 
cookie, that Joy! And what a line! She 
telis them all she’s psychic and that she 
can tell at first glance when two peo- 
ple are going to click with each i 
Huh, that gal would click with any- 
thing that wore pants!” 

“B—but why do they all fall for it?” 
Midge frowned. 

“Because she gets ‘em off in « corner 
to herself and they think they're the 
one-and-only, I know, because I've been 
on a couple of double-dates with her. 


Oh, and another thing she, does—she 


tells each one of them that she’s vio- 
lently interested in whatever they are. 
For instance, I heard her tell Gabby 
Newsome her one ambition was to be 
an Army nurse—just because he wants 
to be a doctor, you know. Then the 
very next night Woody casually men- 
tioned that she’d told him she wanted 
to be a photographer, like Margaret 
Bourke-White—and Bud says she’: the 
only girl he’s ever known who’. as en- 
thusiastic about aviation as he is! See?” 

“But, Tippy, that’s—” 

“Not playing fair, to put it mildly! 
But what can you do? If she’s—” Tippy 
stopped suddenly and snapped her fin- 
gers. “The Canteen Party! There'll be 
several boys there she hasn’t had a 
chance to work on. Gosh, yes! You 
know, Midge, something tells me that 
you and I are going to have plans!” 


Next Week: Pass the Ammunition! 
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Hearts and Here's a war-time cor- 
Flowers. sage to give your best 
gir: on Valentine's Day 
and, at the same time, 
show Uncle Sam that 
your heart’s in the right 
place! This “warchid” 
(get itP), designed by 
Irene of Hollywood and 
sponsored by the_U. S. 
Treasury Dept., is on 
sale at leading stores 
throughout the country. The price is 
one dollar — definitely your money’s 
worth, since the nine ten-cent stamps, 
clustered around the red heart in a 
paper fri, are non-perishable! 


The Shirt In the crystal ball of the 
Off His Back future you girls may be 
wearing the uniforms of WAAC, 
WAVES, or SPARS but, the chances 
are, your job of the moment is on the 
home front—in an apron. Don’t moan 
and groan; helping with the housework, 
juggling ration coupons and pennies 
into well-balanced meals, and doing the 
washing and ironing may not be glam- 
orous jobs, but they’re important. You 
can save wear and tear on Dad’s and 
Bud's shirts, as well as mounting laun- 
dry bills, if you follow the method 
recommended by the makers of Arrow 
Shirts: Badly soiled collars and cuffs 
should be soaked overnight in a mild 
soap solution; then, after being 
scrubbed and rinsed several times, 
dipped in a light starch solution. The 
itoning, of course, is the big job and 
the best rule to follow is: frst cuffs, 


fpen collar, pleats, back, sleeves and, 
nally, the front, Incidentally, this same 
procedure works well on your blouses— 
only don’t forget to let the iron cool off 
for silk and rayon materials. 


Saving You probably haven't 
Graces noticed any shortage of 
cosmetics in store counters, and it’s a 
safe bet that neither the armed forces 
nor lend-lease are going to need face 
powder, cold cream, or bubble baths! 
But they may need the men who make 
them and the freight cars which carry 


them, so now’s the time to stop wasting 
and start saving. Keep jars of cold 
creams and anti-perspirants tightly cov- 
ered to avoid hardening of the contents 
due to éxposure to air; wash out empty 
jars with metal tops and store them 
away to use when covers may not be 
made of such durable materials. . . . Re- 
place caps on nail polish and remover 
immediately to save spills. . . . Use a 
small amount of perfume from an atom- 
izer and keep the rest in the bottle, 
tightly closed. and tucked mer in a 
cool, dark corner of your dresser drawer. 
. Measure the amount of shampoo 
you need for one washing, instead of 
dumping it from the bottle. . . . Wash 
comb and brush every time you wash 
your hair, let brush dry on side. .. . 
Regulate the amount of hand lotion you 
use by pouring out a few drops at a 
time, so that you won't waste it—and 
have sticky hands! Small things, these? 
Yes, but they add up to dollars and 
sense—and more War Stamps. 


Sweaters are neither 
scarce nor costly, but 
sometimes they're temperamental as a 
rima-donna, most particule’, after a 
Bath, Follov. the same method for 
washing hose, but be sure to roll the 
swear in a towel for partial drying 
before you -tretch it. A sweater 
stretcher ‘wooden ones come in stand- 
ard sizes) is a good investment, but 
you can also make your own form, if 
you like. Before washing, pin the 
sweater on a piece of newspaper, cut 
the pattern ait transfer it to a piece of 
heavy cardboard. The cut-out card- 
beard will be your stretcher form and, 
if the sweater is only slightly damp, 
will last a long time. .  . Because 
sweaters and woolens retain body odors, 
better give your good grooming score 
the plus value of a deodorant. There 
are creams, powders, and liquids to 
choos from, some simply deodorants, 
others anti-perspirants. If you are a 
very active person or nervous, thus per- 
spiring more freely, you may need the 
added prote:tion of shields, but don’t 
be glib about this problem. Even if you 
aren't aware of it, nothing can spoil an 
otherwise faultless grooming like per- 
spiration odors. A bath a day is an 
essential, but you may need something 
more for sure protection. 


Notions 





Lifeboat 
(Continued) 


Dusty was a master workman in the 
stove plant now, his weekly wage was 
a comfortable thing; the owner and 
president of the works called him . 
and in his tone there was something 
affection. He was a down-East man him- 
self, the Boss. Boston. He had a boat 
on the lake eighty miles distant and he 
rushed there Saturday afternoons in the 
summer. Sometimes Dusty and the Boss 
talked a moment together when there 
was a department meeting, poor, or 
an anniversary festivity with speeches 
and a picnic and games and races and 
so forth. 

“Let’s see, your folks came from the 
East, too, didn’t they, Dusty?” 

“That's right.” 

“I remember now. Massachusetts. 
Well, you and I are a long way from 
water, aren’t we! Couple of cornfield 
=— that’s what we are.” 

ou said it.” There was nothing 
jovial in his tone. 


Co meriMES he couldn’t believe it. 
Stoves. Here he was, — his life 
was as good as over. A wife, yes, plump 
but not one of those fat ones, a 


food 
cook and housekeeper, as neat a little 
craft as you'd want to see; a son who 
was going to college; a daughter who 
was pretty as a June cherry, it was hard 
to believe she was grown up, they wore 


their dresses to their knees, girls now- 
adays, and no hats and when they 
walked = looked like flying, the way 
that statue looked up on the table in the 
living room, that Wyona had won at the 
bingo tournament. Winged Victory it 
was called, after a famous statue in 
Europe. 

No, he couldn’t believe it. Or perhaps 
he couldn’t accept it. Stoves. For twen- 
ty-five years. They had moved now into 
the Field Street house that his father 
~and mother had lived in, and his grand- 

father and grandmother. Originally it 
had been a farmhouse well set back oe 
the road, and the first Indiana Garnett 
had planted a row of young maples lead- 
ing up to the house and a little grove 
as shelter against the burning sun and 
the winter winds. They had taken on 
magnificence with the years, those 
maples, forming a stately avenue now 
that led up to the neat unpretentious 
little house. Begun in splendor and lead- 
ing up to nothing, like his life. He did 
not put it thus, but his morose thoughts 
were vaguely like that as he came home 
from the stove works with his lunch box 
in his hand. 

Well, that was his life. No use kick- 
ing now. Could be worse. Wages went 
up, wages went down, there were mut- 


y 
Wyona screeched, “War! t war?” 


In LESS than a week Cappy was gone, 
but even before that time the Boss at the 
stove works delivered the second shock. 
He had called them together—the hun- 
dreds of them who worked. in the stove 
works as their fathers had before them 
and even some of their grandfathers. He 
had been away a lot lately—Washing- 
ton and so on. 

“Look, boys, we aren’t going to make 
stoves here any more.” 

Not going to make stoves any more. 
They said this over silently in their 
minds and then their minds spewed it 
out, rejecting it. 3 

But the Boss was going on, quietly. 
He had a funny look on his face. 
Younger, ic: e was about ’s 
age. But he looked all of a sudden 
younger. “We're going to turn this fac- 
tory into something else. My folks, back 
in Massachusetts a hundred years ago, 
used to make boats. A hundred years 
opr ee years ago—ten—even a couple 
of years ago—it took a year—three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days to make a ten- 
thousand-ton ship. You built it in the 
shipyards and at the end of the year it 
was launched. Right here, now, in this 
country, we're building ten-thousand 
ton boats in sixty days. They're building 
boat parts in towns that have never 
seen a boat. Like us right here in Koko- 
kee. They're building ship parts in Den- 
ver and Omaha and Kansas City and 
Dallas and then they fit them together 
on the assembly line and down the Mt 
it goes in sixty days, finished. Well, 
were not going to make parts. We could 
have, but were going to make boats— 
whole boats. Right here, in what used 
to be the Kokokee Kitchen Stove Works 
we're going to make lifeboats. Lifeboats. 
As fast as they sink ‘em we're g to 
build to save ‘em. Everybody's got a 
kitchen stove. If they haven’t they can 
an second-hand one. Or they can 

ild an oven or a bonfire. Anyway, 


And then, unbelievably, miraculously, 
they were manufacturing lifeboats. The 
Boss was manufacturing in the 
Kokokee Kitchen Stove- Works, and 
Dusty Garnett was making lifeboats and 
seven hundred men in Kokokee were 
making lifeboats. - 

Sullen at first, resentful, awkward. 
Lifeboats. Just pieces of flat galvanized 
steel in sheets. Nothing like a stove. A 

g. The Koko- 


. It was almost human. The 
Em DeLuxe, all - white 
enamel. It not baked and broiled 
and fried and boiled. It told time. It 
rang bells. It had drawers for spoons 
oe knives and forks. It helped you to | 
eat and be healthy and live, that’s what 
a stove did. It was near human. 


Taen a funny thing happened. The 
lifeboat be to come alive, too. A 
thin sheet of: galvanized steel 
fitted next to another sheet of thin 
curved galvanized steel and another and 
another, over the steel form. No ribs 
in it. Riveted. Shaped like half an egg 
shell, the long way. Light but strong. 
A ton and a half, wei , each of 
them, though they didn’t look it. Steel, 
every inch. 
You didn’t know where Cappy was. 
That was the worst of it. United States 
crossing the Atlantic-all the time. 
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stood up because we figured maybe they 
were Japs and we didn’t want to crawl in 
front of any Japs. .°° ; 
Queer thing how. certain » nautical 
terms came naturally to Dusty Garnett’s 
lips—terms he-hadn’t known and yet now 
knew. The other workers said, “This: is 
next to that seat:” But said, “It’s 
abaft that thwart.”. Without even think- 
ing. He said a neat job was “nicely fair” 
and the workman spat and said, “Oh, 
yeah!” Then one day he said, uncon- 
sciously, with great pride, “It’s a fair 
job.” , 
The workman threw down his tool, 
clambered. down out of the boat and 
squared off to hit him. He appealed to 
the other men. “The big Soandso! Did 
you hear him say it was a fair job!” 
Dusty had scarcely known that he 
had used the term. He smiled now, 
rather sheepishly. “I'll fight if it’s a fight 
you want. But listen here, landlubber. 
A fair job is the highest thing you can 
say about any sea job. It’s a—uh—nau- 
tical term, see. It means perfect, a fair 
job does, in sea talk. at’s what it 
means. Perfect.” 


Tus oars came from New Paris, In- 
diana. The Boss had told them that. 
“They never made oars before in New 
Paris, Indiana,” the Boss had said, “any 
more than we've made lifeboats before. 
Say, did you everstop to think how the 
names of towns right here in Indiana are 
like a melting pot. Or like a real weld- 
ing job, you'might say. There’s Delphi, 
Indiana, and Peru. Lafayette and La 
Porte. Plymouth and North Manchester 
for the British names. Kokokee, that’s 
Indian of course. And Broad Ripple, 
that’s pure American. I don’t know aa 
what I like that best. I bet Dusty Gar- 
nett there does too. Broad Ripple, In- 
diana.” 

A bread-box was a bread-breaker. A 
water can was a water-breaker. Charts. 
Fire extinguishers. Hatchets. Lamp 
wicks. Flashlights. First aid kits. Mas- 
sage oil. Bright yellow signal flag 
Pistols. Lantern. Needles. Repair kit. 
Distress lights. Charts. Pemmican. 
Chocolate. 

“Deck of cards and a couple of live 
hens and a rooster,” one the men 
sneered, “and you could just cruise 
around in one of these things till the 
war was over.” He had no Cappy in the 
Navy, that one. 

“Yeh,” said Dusty, “and I'd like real 
well to see you in one, too, about five 
hundred miles from shore.” 


“... We put up some canvas to shield her 
the best way. we could,” Dr. Youmans said, 
“and there wasn’t any other woman in the 
boat so one of the sailors helped me. He 
said he had four kids at home. The baby 
came sound as a new y and ‘the 
mother never. whimpered. The ship picked 
us up three days later. I'll never forget 


the look on the face’ of the sailor when I 
handed the baby up to’him. I can’t de- 
scribe the kind of look #t was. It was—I'll 
never forget it. It was a kirid of wonderful 
look.” 

“What you. reading in the paper 
makes you screw your face up like 
that?” Wyona demanded. Wyona 
seemed to watch him a lot lately, as if 
she thought he might be keeping some- 
thing from her. 

Dusty Garnett painted a sign—he was 
very good at that—on canvas and tacked 
it up in the assembly-line room. It read: 

LET’S KEEP THEM FLOATING 

One of the men laughed. “Oh, a pa- 
triot, huh!” 

Dusty hit him—smack! like that; you 
could hear the sharp sound above the 
pounding and banging and crashing of 
metal. Flesh and bone against flesh and 
bone. The thing threatened to turn into 
a free-for-all, but when the melee was 
over the shop seemed to side with Dusty 
and his crowd, and the Boss didn’t seem 
as put out’as you'd think he might be. 

“Nerves,” he said. “All fighters have 
the jumps occasionally, I guess, ay 
ers in the Army and fighters in the fac- 
tories, they all get the war jitters now 
and then.” 

But Dusty was glad he had hit him, 
just the same. 

He was on the day shift, eight to 
four. A month—two months—four—six— 
eight. Six lifeboats a day. Eight. Ten. 
Twelve. They loaded them up on flat- 
cars or jacked them up on open box- 
cars. ey certainly looked kind of 
comical, all gray steel and shipshape, 
sitting there on a siding in the railroad 
yards on the Midwest prairie waiting to 
be sent to the Atlantic Coast, the Pacific 
Coast, south, east, west, everywhere in 
the world. Passehgers on the fast Chi- 
cago train used to glimpse them from 
the windows and you could see their 
faces, astonished and sort of laughing, 
as they stared and pointed. 


| 

UNNY thing, but Dusty felt goed. 
Not just healthy and light-footed, but 
ood inside and almost ‘happy. i 
adn’t felt like that—oh, since ‘way bac: 
the day Cappy was born. Funny, be- 
cause he sure had plenty tc worry about. 
Cappy off in some foreign place; they 
hadn't heard in weeks now. Audrie say- 


ing she was going te marry that Kru- 


boy because had been drafted, 
and Polish, too, and Audrie not even a 
aye woman yet. hte ag weren't so 
ot, even with all this talk. They'd been 
higher at times when he was making 
the stoves. 

Every time a lifeboat came off the as- 
sembly line Dusty gave it a slap on the 
rump for luck. Might be young kids in 
there, twenty or even thirty of , OF 
a captain or a general even, middle of 
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the ocean, torpedoed. Might be . 


But he never quite spoke that name as 
a possible passenger, even to himself. 

Funny, Sais, he felt good inside. 
Light. Not so grouchy any more. Even 
Wyona noticed it. Wyona wasn’t bother- 
ing with bingo parties now, afternoons. 
She. was doing Red Cross or some- 
thing. She said, “My war work,” im- 
portantly. “I’m busy with my war work.” 
. . . but fifty-three others, including four 
passengers and thirty-five regular crew- 
men escaped in two lifeboats. Second Mate 
William J. McCarthy said two on 
sank the ship. Only a few hours later a 
ship steamed to the assistance of the men 
in the lifeboats. “Go away,” the Americans 
shouted, according to McCarthy. “There’s 
a submarine around here. Get away as 
fast as you can.” The survivors raised sail 
and reached land on the evening of the 
fourth day after the torpedoing. “It would 
have taken some time to take all the men 
off, both lifeboats,” McCarthy explained. 
“We knew the danger and we didn’t want 
to feel responsible for the sinking of an- 
other oe 


Tia was fixing over a dress; doing 
something to the skirt. There was going 
to be a War Workers’ parade in Koko- 
kee—Army, Navy, Ammunitions, Red 
Cross, Defense—everything. Wyona was 
one of the marchers. The skirt was to 
be part of her uniform. Dusty watched 
her over the top of his newspaper. 

“Whyn't you get you a new dress; one 
of those tight here and then folds in the 
skirt, the way they’re showing them at 
Henderson & Mosher? You look sloppy.” 

“I ain't never looked sloppy in my 
whole life,” Wyona said with consider- 
able dignity and complete truth. “Al- 
ways a-crabbing.” 

“I ain't crabbing,” Dusty replied, 
humbly for him. “I feel good.” 

She glanced up at him, she looked at 
him hard. The lean face with the rather 
bitter lines around the mouth, the light 
blue-gray eyes, sea-bitten, the profile 
like the prow of a ship. “The parade 
don’t start till three on Saturday, they 
want everybody to be out to see it. You 
know how it is, it'll be four time they 
really get going, they always mill around 
for an hour, getting started. You could 
march with the factory bunch, through 
by four the way you are.” 

“Not me. I don’t march in no parade. 
I'd look good, wouldn’t I, marching in 
my work clothes. Or dressed up!” 

“You got the same right to march as 
anybody has. I heard they’re going to 
have a lifeboat in the parade up on a 
float all fixed with flags and bunting and 
four sailors at the sides.” : 

“Ya-a-ah!” said Dusty, and went back 
to his paper. 

Second ry eye John A. Wilson and his 
men nursed the lifeboat motor with vase- 
line and massage oil to keep it going and 
after sixty-three hours at ‘sea they ran out 
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thrilling true stories of the 
dangerous work of the convoys. 
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moving hundreds of billions of 
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In the Air... The dramatic 
story of the air transports’ part 
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of fuel just twenty yards off a New Eng- 
land beach. Another of nineteen ar- 
rived with swollen Foods and feet and 
bloodshot eyes after five and a half days 
of continuously bad weather in the open 
lifeboats. ... . 

You could hear the bands playing the 
day of the parade, and they were mill- 
ing around long before three, just as 
Wyona had said they would. Flag way- 
ing. Dusty wanted no part of it. He 
wasn’t doing any marching. Neither was 
the Boss. There he was, coming into 
the place, walking down the assembly 
line now, neat and quiet and friendly 
looking. He stopped and said somethin: 
to the assembly foremen and nod 
toward the men under them. And when 
he came to Dusty he put a hand on his 
arm. He didn’t raise his voice much, 
but you heard him all right through the 
noise of the riveting and hammering. 

“Look, Dusty, we don’t want to 
any time in work hours here in the shop. 
The way they need boats, I mean. But 
we've arranged to have the parade go 
by here just about when the eight 
o'clock shif€ goes off and the four o'clock 
comes on. I wish you boys would just 
stick your heads out of the windows, 
there, on the street, and take a look 
from out in front when they go by be- 
cause there’s something I'd like to ha¥e 
you see.” 

“Yeah?” said Dusty, without enthu- 


siasm. 


You could hear them all right, but 
Dusty kept — on working until four. 
Some of the fellows quit and went out 
front. Well, let em. The second shift 
didn’t come on. Must be out there, 
watching. Stalling around as long as 
they got paid for it. Unhurried and deft 
as always he put up his tools, wiped his 
hands, and strolled throfgh the big room 
to the windows at the front of old 
building. But there was no chance there. 
The boys were leaning out of every win- 
dow ten deep, you saw only their over- 
alled behinds and their heads in visored 
work caps. The music sounded good 
though, and the way people were cheer- 
ing. It got kind of excited, even if 


you couldn't see it. He’d go down and 


stand out in front and have a look. He 
found a foothold on the steps of the old 
building, with the ivy vine tickling the 
back of his neck because he was backed 
up against the wall. ? 

Flags. A lot of people in uniforms. 
Yah, people marching, that never won 


dumpty now and middle-aged, but neat 
and nice, but he bet that her feet hurt 
her. As Wyona turned her 
head and looked up at the factory, she 
looked up at the windows iiswded with 
ite grease-streaked faces. “Hi, 

yona!” he shouted, before he knew it. 
But she didn’t hear him nor see him; 
she looked Pe a — almost like 
cryin e kept her head up. He 
pe on team in negeee deer. 

She was gone. He felt curiously close 
to her. She seemed realer than she had 


. ever been to him, and nearer, apeoran: 


ast him there in the street. He 

is head from right to left and saw that 
the lifeboat float was approaching. He 
stared. It looked funny. Not like the 
boats in the shop. There was a big sign 
on the banner that topped the float. The 
letters were a foot high. You could read 
it long before you a look at the 
lifeboat beneath. : 


THIRTY MEN WERE SAVED BY 
ME I WAS MADE IN KOKOKEE 
THANK YOU LANDSMEN 

THE SEA. THANK YOU! 


’ And then he saw why the boat looked 
so queer. The steel sides, once so trim 
and shining, were battered and foul. 
Tattered bits of bedraggled yellow can- 
vas clung to it, and what once. had 
been a bright red sail hung limp and 
discolored with sea brine and wind and 
weather. The thwarts were broken, the 
rudder half , the mast hung use- 
less, the life lines with the seine floats 
were black and frazzled pieces of rope. 
It had heen a gallant shining steel 
craft. It was a veteran of the sea, it 
was a cripple, it was- done for, it was 
magnificent. It had come alive. It had 
lived. 

Suddenly, without thinking, blindly, 
Dusty elbowed his way through the 
little group, down the steps to the 
street. oe off the curb. In his 
greasy ov and his limp little vis- 
ored work cap, his face streaked with 
the day’s labors, he into line 
Misr the marchers behind lifeboat 

oat. ‘ 


They were going his way, down past 
thi house on Field Strost Stel 
march along. 


Reprinted from the Cosmopolitan b 
special permission of the author. 4 
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Tips for Sea Service members of 
the High School Victory Corps 


VOICE sings out, “Now hear this!” on a war ship, and 
A instantly every man pauses to hear what the officer says. 
These words are the traditional Navy way of getting atten- 
tion when a general order is issued. 

Under the heading, “Now Hear This,” in. succeeding 
issues Scholastic will give information every member of the 
Victory Corps Sea Service Division should learn. 

Ne ry ways and speech are not land ways and 
speech. Life in the a is as different from life ashore 
as a sailor’s uniform is ent from your school clothes. 
If you learn these basic facts now, you will have a great ad- 
vantage over those who don’t know them when you come to 
enter the Navy. Learn them thoroughly now. 


.NAVAL TIME 
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But a Navy man wouldn’t say it that way. He would 
say, “Zero nine hundred tomorrow” or “Sixteen hundred 
me 4 today,” and he would write these times 0900 and 
1630. It has nothing to do with the decimal system, though 
it sounds like it. ~ 

Navy clocks look like ordinary clocks, but time is 
counted on a 24-hour basis. The first two figures stand for 
the hour, the last two for the minutes, But though the day 
begins at midnight, that hour is not 0000 but 2400. 

Here are some typical examples: 


TIME WRITTEN 
Midnight 2400 
12:05 A.M. 2405 

1:00 A.M. 0100 
1:25 A.M. 

9:00 A.M. 

10:00 A.M. 
12:00 Noon 

1:00 P.M. 

6:30 P.M. 

800 P.M. 
11:45 P.M. 


When you first use it, this system may seem awkward. 
Actually it is the most scientific way of sags, bsg It is 
always clear what hour and minute you are talking about. 
There can be no confusion between A.M. and P.M. 

Use Navy time in all your Sea Service activities. If 
you schedule a drill, call it for 0900 or 1345, not for 9:00 


PRONOUNCED 
Twenty-four hundred ~ 
Twenty-four hundred five 
Zero one hundred 
Zero one twenty-five 
Zero nine hundred 
One thousand 
Twelve hundred 
Thirteen hundred 
Eighteen hundred thirty 
Two thousand 
Twenty-three hundred . forty-five 


. A.M. or 1:45 P.M. If you hold your meetings at 4:00 in the 


afternoon, write it 1600. Practice the system by writin 
out your daily schedule in Navy time. And if your gir 


A civilian would say, “Special Sea Service meeting in 
the Gym at 9 o’clock tomorrow morning,” or “Band practice 


at 4:30 this afternoon.” 


you at the 


friend_is a prospective WAVE or SPAR, ask her to meet, 
dng store at 2000. 


s Next Instalment: Watches and Bells 





Aircraft Engines 
(Concluded) 


escapes inte the air or into the liquid, so 
that or will produce more power. 

The liquid-cooled engine is usually 
an in-line engine. The air-cooled — 
may be any one cf several types. When 
an air-cooled engine is an in-line type 
it has an opening or scoop to bring the 
air into it for cooling. The radial air- 
cooled engine itself is covered by a 
stream-lined ring called an NACA 
cowling, at the rear of which are flaps 
for regulating the engine temperature. 
Both liquid and air-cooled engines are 


used in commercial and fighting planes. 


Modern propellers have something 
which acts like a gear shift in a car. 
As you know, a car may be started on a 
level road when the shift is in high if 
the driver is very careful in releasing 
the clutch. Airplanes without a variable 
pitch propeller start off very much like 
this—slowly and using up a great deal 
of the airfield. If we change the angle 
of the propeller blade so that it does 
not take such a deep bite into the air 
on the take-off, the engine gives more 
power at the start; it is faster, and the 
climb is quicker; just as a’‘car makes a 
better start when you start the gear shift 
in low. In most heavy planes today the 
Propeller may be set to hold the engine 


speed at any number of tums per 
minute. 

In the past it was found that on air- 
planes having more than one engine, 
the stoppage of a single engine would 
cause a serious accident. This was due 
to the fact that even though the engines 
were shut down. the propeller kept 
turning over._ This not only ate u 
power and made the plane more diff 
cult to fly, but if the engine were dam- 
aged, the turning would increase the 
damage and sometimes cause a crash. 
Today many propeller blades can be 
turned so aS to line up with the plane 
and so not to rotate. This is called a 


feathering propeller. 


How Many Engines? 

There are many reasons for having 
more than one engine on airplanes, At 
prere there is not much choice. The 
argest engine we have develops only 
2,000 h.p., and many of our planes need 
three or four times as much power. But 
even if we did have larger engines, we 
might still prefer to have more than 
éne. Most planes having two engines 
can continue to fly even though one 
engine fails. 

You have probably read of super- 
rh gh These are needed in airplanes 
which are to fly to great altitudes— 
20,000 feet or more. They are needed 
because the cylinder-full of air which 


_ way aroun 


an engine takes in at sea level weighs 
twice as much as the same cylinder-full 
of air taken in at 18,000 feet. This thin- 
ness of the air at the higher levels 
greatly decreases the power of the en- 
gine, for You must learn to think of air 
as a ‘fuel, as well as gasoline or gil. The 
supercharger is a pump, geuerally 
something like a fan, which presses 
hard enough on the air taken in to bring 
it back to its condition at sea level. 
Some superchargers are driven b: gear- 
ing like the gears of a clock or auto- 
mobile engine. Others are driven by 
the blast from the exhaust pipes. 

The piston is a yery important part 
of a modern aircraft engine. In an auto- 
mobile a single, cylinder rarely gives 
more than 15 h.p. In an airplane en- 
gne one cylinder may give over 100 

.p. The big job of the engineer in this 
development was to keep the piston 
from getting so hot that it would melt. 
This is done by making the under side 
of the piston look like a waffle iron. Oil 
is flung against this and continually 
cools it. The oil itself is returned by a 
Boog to a radiator. So you see that 

oth liquid and air-cooled engines are 

in part oil-cooled. To keep the gases 

from passing the sides of the piston, the 

piston has a set of springy loose-fitting 

rings called piston rings. These fit into 

a slender be which is cut all the 
the piston. 
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issues." The Nation writes it “should 
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“1 (Worthwhile) 


hs 


(Tops, don’t miss) 


THE NAVY COMES THROUGH. 

i (RKO-Radio. Directed by A. 
Edward Sutherland. Produced 
by Islin Auster.) 


THIS IS THE STORY of a Navy gun 
crew on @ munition-laden ship bound 
for England. Their path is crossed and 
complicated by fog, storm, dive bomb- 
ers, and submarines. You'll sit on the 
edge of your seat when the gun crew 
captures a Nazi submarine tender, and 
then by a trick gets rid of the hovering © 
U-boats. _ 

A secondary plot runs through these 
scenes of heroism in the North Atlantic 
It has to do with a young naval lieuten- 
ant (George Murphy) who has lost his~ 
rank because of an accident aboard a 
battleship. He rejoins the Navy as a 
seaman, and finds: himself assigned to 
the crew, under command of the 
officer (Pat O’Brien) who testified 
against him at the Naval Inquiry. 


SHADOW OF A DOUBT. (Uni- 
“ii versal. Directed by Alfred 
Hitchcock. Produced by Jack 


THE HUMAN MIND is a strange, 
dark country. In some cases it bears no 
resemblance to the outward appearance 
of the individual housing it. Shadow of 
a Doubt tells the absorbing story of an 
incongruity of this sort. 

Charlie Spencer (Joseph Cotten) is a 
soft-spoken, good-looking young man 
who arrives suddenly in a Cali- 
fornia town to visit his sister's family 

With a few lavish gifts and plenty of 
charm, he wins over the entire family 
especially his young niece, Charlotte 
(Teresa Wright). The townspeople also 
endorse Charlie’s good character. 

Into this serene atmosphere come two 
men who have been fclidniog Charlie 
across the: country. Young Charlotte is 
no fool, and she soon finds out the men 
are detectives. She puts two and two 
together rapidly when she reads in the 
newspaper of a nation-wide manhunt 
for a murderer. The newspaper account 
mentions a ring which figured in the 
case—a ring exactly like one given her 
by Charlie. 

Faced with the undeniable fact that 
her idolized uncle is a murderer, Char- 
lotte decides to turn him over to the 
police. But before she can do so, an- 
other man is arrested for the crime. The- 
detectives go on their way, leaving 
Charlotte with the evidence of her 


uncle’s guilt. She confronts him with 


eseseneetreseaesea 


(So-so) 






















‘Charlotte (Teresa Wright) suddenly 


discovers that Uncle Charlie, whom 


she loves, is intent on killing her. | 


her proof, hoping it will force him to 

leave town. He to murder her. 
The battle of wits between uncle and 

niece make this a startling picture. 


CHINA GIRL. (20th Century- 

Fox. Directed by Henry Hath- 
away. Produced by Ben 
Hecht.) 


ITS PRETTY HARD to believe in 
‘cue heroes like Johnny Williams 
ge Montgomery). They're too 
quick * their fists. wits, and other 
people’s money. No matter how tough 
the going gets, they always land on 
their feet! Put an improbable character 
like Johnny against the tragic back- 
ground of invaded China, and you have 
a picture that just doesn’t do right by 
one of our bravest allies. 
Johnny ger abst 
in against o improbab 
pe A Among thom is Major Bull 
(Victor McLaglen) who draws a fat 
paycheck as a Japanese spy. Then there 
is Miss Young ( Tierney) a beau- 
tiful Chinese girl who looks annoyingly 


Western. Johnn easily sidetracked 
by Miss Young, The whole business, to 
say the least; is very confusing. 
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EEP in the heart of Brooklyn 
D (N.Y.), stands a squat, square, 
shoddy-looking building which, at first, 
second and third glance, you’d take for 
a oe Years ago, it was a factory. 
Today, however, it is a university—Long 
Island University. 

The students who go there take lots 
of good-natured ribbing. They have no 
campus. No ivy clings to their walls. 
They have no football team. No base- 
ball team. No track team. 

But when it comes to basketball, they 
raise their voices “like thunder outer 
China (town) crost the bay.”’Year in 
and year out, L.I.U. is aabasketball 
powerhouse. They have a record un- 
matched in college circles. In the past 
nine years, they have won 238 games 
and lost only 17, for an amazing 93% 
average. 

What’s more, they were unbeaten in 
three of these seasons and twice earned 
general recognition as the country’s No. 
1 team. 

How do they do it? The answer is 
Clair Bee, the coach. What he doesn’t 
know about basketball can be written 
on a pin head. Small, wiry and sharp 
featured, he is Mr. Perpetual Motion 
himself. No one-—has ever seen” him 
motionless for more than 90 seconds at 
a time. 

His teams do everything superbly 
well. They. pass, dribble; ee 4 like 
lightning, and set up smart plays. But 
its their shooting for which they are 





























when it comes to dunking the leather 
into the hoop. Some coaches swear that 
Bee equips his players with Norden 
bomb sights. 

But it’s all very simple—according to 
Bee. All it takes is constant practice. 
And that’s what he gives his boys plenty 
of. They practice shooting by the hour. 
Not any old way. But the way he has 
taught them. He insists on this. No mat- 
ter how good a player may have been 
in high school, when he comes to L.I.U. 
he learns to shoot the Bee way. That's 
hy, when you see WL.I.U. play, you 
mmediately notice that every player 
shoots with the same form. 


















VICTORY | 


most famous. They're out of this world . 


ge 


\ 


Another Bee-vitamin is devising spe- 
cial offenses. For example, several years 


ago L.I.U. faced a 6 ft. 10 in. center, 
Mike Novak of Loyola, who, on de- 
fense, played in front of the basket and, 
whenever an opponent shot, jumped up 
and speared the ball before it reached 
the rim. Coaches went crazy figuring 
out what to do about it. But not Bee. 
He outsnfarted Mike by instructing his 
sharpshooters to bank their shots high 
against the backboard, where Mike 
couldn’t get at them. 

The busiest of all Bees hails from 
Grafton, W. Va., where he captained 
the high school football, basketball and 
baseball teams. He continued as a three- 
letter man at Davis and Elkins and 
Waynesburg colleges. Meanwhile, he 
acquired more degrees than a ther- 
mometer. Among other things he is a 
B.A., B.S., B.C.S., M.C.S., M.A., and 
C.P.A. 


He started coaching at Waynesburg 
in his senior year. After graduation he 
coached at Mansfield, Ohio, High 
School for a while, then at Rider Col- 
lege, N.J., where his basketball teams 
earned him national fame. 

During the first World War, he 
served in the aviation corps. He saw 
action in France, where he planned and 
laid out the first basketball court. 

Besides coaching basketball at L.I.U., 
Bee is director of athletics, director of 
physical education, acting head of the 
accounting department, and associate 
professor of accounting. In his spare 
(II!) time, he lectures at coaching 
schools, makes speeches at various func- 
tions, and writes books. He already has 


Danger: Basketball mastermind at work! Clair Bee, Long Island Univer- 
sity coach, outlining a snappy new play on his favorite strategy board. 








authored five volumes on basketball. 


YOUR GREATEST 
OPPORTUNITY! 





Aviation offers you unlimited op- 
portunities to serve your country 
and assures you a successful future! 
Prepare now! Take Junior Avi- 
ation subjects at school, study 
aeronautics at home, Ask your 
local airport authorities about 
getting mechanical training. When 
poet comes, see your Piper 
ealer and take flight instruction. 
You can learn to fly with as little 
as 8 hours of dual instruction in 
the famous Piper Cub Trainer. 


Send Today for Your 
“HOW TO FLY” Booklet! 


Prepared by a 
certificated flight 
instructor. Clear- 
PA explains basic 

ight principles. : 
Send 10c for book 
let and Piper ca- 
talog to cover 
postage-handling. 
TEACHERS (Grades 7-12). Write for new, helpful 
Teacher's Kit of Junior Aviation Instruc- 







tion Material. Send $1 bill or check. 


PIPER 


~ AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Dept. 8C23 * Lock Heaven, Penna. 
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PLANTERS PEANUT CONTEST WINNERS 


Winners of the first, second, third and fourth prizes in the Planters Peanut contest which closed 
January 4th, 1943, are: 


Ist PRIZE—$25 War Bond-—frencis Engbring, 1727 W. Wright St.,. Milwaukee, Wis. 
2nd PRIZE—$15 in War Stamps-—Constance Currier, 1036 Adelaine Av., S. Pasadena, Cal. 
3rd PRIZE—$10 in War Stamps-Richard MacMullan, 210 E. Summit St., Norristown, Pa. 
4th PRIZE—15 Prizes of $1 in War Stamps-—Gloria Hollings, 739 East 224 St, 


New York, N. 1, Jehan Maio, | 146 Regent St., Sore. tS Y.; Kent Pierson, Shubert, 
Po remins at rinos, 410 Third St., Canonsburg, Pa.; Elaine 874 Juno Ave., St. Paul, 

7 Florence Duffield, , 428 W. Vasa Ave., Fergus Falls, Minn.; Frances Cadman, 3228 Belle St., 
yrmaaig lll.; John Budwick, Jr., 34 Prospect St., Gardner, 3 Laurence Fortner, Pedro Miguel, 
Cc. Zz. ‘Panama; Morzelle McGhee + gp Reso an Ward St., a Point, N wo Sue Vonier, 4788 N , Mil- 
Nave Wis.; Maxine Stout, 2 Belly Sith, City, Me. 3 Merton M, Gimplowits, 14 Wash- 
ington Ave., Bronx, New York cine ae ith, 1117 y ote West, Calgary, Alberta, wag ates 
Sue Ashton, 71839 A Ave., Hyattsville 


Thc 066 Hanocbas axoiioasitin: Glial iuunaieniins tu 











‘25 WAR BOND 


offered by : 
“MR. PEANUT” 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 























War 
eh csceeerene $15 in War se 
and wnoeet?’” "gy in Wer Sta 
ord -+**" +s ; prines, $1 mr stam 
ath et ipa pour 
100 Homeree of iewter Pe 


Read These Rules Carefully 


], Anyone under the age of twenty- 
one may 


2. Upon completion of the crossword 

puzzle, write a sentence, totaling 
12 words or less, containing the words 
“Planters Peanuts” and at least 3 ad- 
ditional words which appear in the 


ACROSS DOWN 


picture securely fo your entry. a he 

4, Mail entries to Planters Contest =“ Sc au “Savina 

St., New York, N. Y., fo @rrive by .. pnner "estute. our head. 

midnight, May 1, 1943. Ne entries 14. The sensible thing te de 
14. To inquire. 9. Affirmative answer. 


§&. Prizes will be awarded to those +5: wen you nave some Plaats, 


1 
3. 
Editor, 24th Floor, 220 East 42nd 7. What you get from eating S. The, hero of this puzzle: 
6. 
8. 














Two buck privates met a major. After ( 
em him, one of them surprisingly i 
sot i ood ae Oe on 
a eee ee e 
‘feet the other private let him have it, i. 
and down went the major again! _ 


After Having rested in the guardhouse The 
for some time, the two privates were whi 
brought before the major..“Why did to p 
you sock me?” he asked the first of- or a 
fender. prin 


Wiles yom panies semi ph awa 
ed and repr. 


on’ my bunions. I saw r 
who you were, sir.” : 

The major turned to the second pri- _ 
vate. “ you—why did you hit me?” wom 





























“Gee, sir!” the second private ever) 
“When I saw what my buddy I Japai 
thought the war was over!” dere 

A Lively Ghost re. 
more 

This happened during Army maneu- fabul 
vers in Louisiana recently. A little old Elk 
lady from a nearby farm started to cross the L 
yale tng sg Sage in his 
“You can’t cross here, said. “The to Ga 

~~ is demolished.” Wh 

lady stared at the bridge in front 9M... 
of her. “Why, I don’t see anything hind: 
wrong with it.” b 

“It’s demolished, I tell you,” the sen- est a 

ye shouted. “You can’t cross here.” have | 

tion the lady turned to an- (little n 
am soldier, standing ag “It isn’t really Biage of 
demolished, is it?” hospit: 

“Don’t ask me, lady,” the soldier said. BR Rowar 
“T’ve been dead for three days.” Gare 

Gulp! ral of 


hated | 


Butch: “What's that gurgling noise | Biifter ¢ 


hear?” . ship M 

| Susie Q.: “That’s me, trying to swal- 
low your line.” : 
Scribe News, Oakland (Calif.) Tech. H. 5. ound | 
vith G; 





ost of 
Pent le. 
mounta: 
Some 
aid, “T 
f Row. 
ou if , 


hid the 
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"| decided to open a@ second front.” 








ach. 
Vertising p- 
Herbert Mi 
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fter ORTY years ago a man named 
agly I Elbert Hubbard sat down one 
) on 


day during the Spanish-Ameri- 
: his can War, and in a single hour 
_- dashed off a 1,500-word ‘editorial for 
The Philistine, a little magnane 


cae which he published. Orders began 
did to pour in for extra copies—a dozen 
: of- or a hundred, A railroad president 


printed it as a booklet and gave 


pped away hundreds of thousands. It was 


got reprinted in over 200 magazines and 
an newspapers. and translated into 
nas scores of languages. It was given to 
slied. every Russian soldier in the Russo- 


id, I Japanese War, and the Mikado or- 
dered a copy included ‘in the kit of : 
every Japanese soldier. Since 1899 
more than 40,000,000 copies of this 


aneu- [fabulous essay have been printed. 


e old Elbert Hubbard went down with 
cross the Lusitania, but he survives today 
entry. in his best-known work—*A Message 


“The to Garcia.” 

Who was Garcia? What was the 
front message that rang around the earth? 
thing Misnd who carried it to him? The 
best answer to those questions could 


gen- 
> have been given only by a modest 
to an- little man who died last month at the 


really @Mage of 85 in a San Francisco army 

hospital-Major Andrew Summers 

x said. MRowan. 

Garcia was the commanding gen- 

ral of the Cuban rebels against the 

lated Spaniards. In the tense weeks 

noise | @iafter the blowing up of the battle- 

ship Maine in Havana harbor, Pres- 

dent McKinley and his advisers 

ound it necessary to communicate 

vith Garcia. The Spanish controlled 

ost of the island, while the insur- 

vent leader was somewhere in the 
mountains of the interior. 

Someone jn the War Department 
aid, “There’s a fellow by the name 
f Rowan who will find Garcia for 
ou if anybody can.” “Send him!” 
hid the President. 


> swal- 





ech. H. S. 















tsb » Pa. s Herbert 
Gould, Ba : . . 
ham Kaa itor in Chief; Jack K. Lippert, Managing Eat 
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: Leslie Eliegel. Mary Jane Dunton. Indexe Readers 
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Resins should be add 


front.” 


correspondence to bm eee 
Herbert McCracken. Circulation Manaver: R. 1. Mathewson. 





Editorial 
“A Message to Garcia” 


So Lieutenant Rowan, a West 
Point graduate, then 41 years old, 
took the message for Garcia and 
‘started. According to. Hubbard, he 
“sealed the letter in an_ oil-skin 
pouch, strapped it over his heart, in 
four days landed by ‘ight off the 
coast of Cuba from an open boat, 
disappeared into the jungle; and in 
three weeks came out on the other 
side of the island, haying traversed 
a hostile country on foot, and deliv- 
ered his letter to Garcia.” There are 
‘some. minor inaccuracies in this ac- 
‘count, but Rowan did go, he did de- 
liver the message to Garcia, he did 
come back, after severe hardships, 
with information that was of great 
help in the prosecution of the war. 

Here was # man, said Hubbard, 
who was entrusted with a certain 
responsibility. Rowan didn’t ask 
foolish questions. He just went 
ahead and did the job quietly, quick- 
ly, and efficiently. And to Hubbard’s 
mind, Rowan was the real hero of 
the Cuban War—“a man whose form 
should be cast in deathless bronze 
and the statue placed’in every col- 
lege of the land.” 

“Civilization,” said Hubbard, “is 
one long search for just such individ- 
uals as Rowan. He is wanted in 
every city, town and village—in 
every office, shop, store, and factory. 
The world cries out for such; he is 
needed badly—the man who can 
Carry a Message to Garcia!” 

Forty years-later another Rowan 
—General Mark Clark—executed an- 
other secret mission to a_ hostile 
shore, and insured the success of the 
Allied invasion of North Afriéa. 
Times change, but the sense of re- 
sponsibility, either in war or in 
peace, is never out of date. Men and 
women who can be relied on are the 
mortar that holds together the ma- 
sonry of the world. 


HOLASTIC: A national m for school classes bi World 
erature. oS mapieiee s : c! combined with World News, azine World, Current 
id Pi ‘urrent Sg * Our oria’foday. Published by Scholastic Corporation, io; New York, N. Y., 


McCracken, Vice President; A. iver, 
tor, Associate eggs Bp , Eric 
eonard Paris, Jane Hl: Art J A 

id in Guide to 

$1.00 a year each (32 issues), 50 
each. Single subscription 
» back copies, 10 
. 430 Kinnard Ave.. Dayton, Ohio. Editorial and 
ic, 220 Fast 42 St., New York City. Director of Advertising: 














Pittacus Said: 
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The advice of this wise 
man, who was one of 
the Seven Sages “of an- 
cient Greece, was highly 
appraised by his con- 


temporaries. 
It is still sound. 


Delay in the doing of 
important things often 


brings distress. 


It Should be carefully 
avoided by those who 
need life insurance—one 


of the great necessities. 
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writes an RAF Mechanic—Corp. T. L. G. 


Continuing he says: | started modeling with odd pieces of wood 
about ten years ago. You see we had no firms like Cleveland : 
over here. | would read the American magazines and see those of reproduction, woyld you please send.o 
kits advertised and just wish we had the same opportunities. ° last machine | worked on during the battle 



















Yes, and 90% of to- 
day’s Pilots are former 


model builders! = 







Build the famous “He 
plane of the “Battle of Britair 


HAWKER “HURRICANE? 


The daring nightfighter that so viciously fought 
off the Nazi hordes in the historic battle for world 
freedom. It employs as many as eight flush mounted ma- eo 
chine guns in the wings firing 10,000 rounds per minute, but 

it has been more recently employed with four 20 4 
m.m. cannons. Our drawings show both types also $7.90 ideat for Close Study | 






































‘ air scoop as employed in African desert fighting. 
Span 36”:—Kit T78—only 

if you want to build the C- “3 ta of this piane that ‘‘men in 

the Air Forces build’’—(Span 

Order Kit $F-78 


Popular 84” gas job, 

























CURTISS P-40 
“WARHAWK” 


One of the world’s best desert 
fighters. Ceiling of more than 
36,000 ft. Tremendous fire 
power. Span 36”. 

C-D Kit ¥-77, . 
Se Piceteicscesentngnioad 






Gas Models 


Kits Complete j 
Except Motors 
















if you want to build 
the C-D model of this 
plone that ‘‘men in 
the. Air Forces 












“a aS < - U. S. Army’s “Top” Fighter—the super speedy a. $] 50 
es : " NN ‘4 a." fa 
PLAYBOY SR. Class C Gas. Huge LOCKHEED P-38 “LIGHTNING’ only... 



















































“ Claimed by the Army to be ‘‘the fastest thing on ee is So Par Be it is 
a sin soi? everywhere. | said Yhat you don't heor it till It hes patted. Ideal for je a may Ay acy! a 
#4 $4.95 bombers because of its high ceiling, and terrific diving ae ae ae r" 25%") Ord 

(except motor UNit)............000.+- marvelous work in mony theatres of war—particularly ber '$ 56 Kit pa Order 

a Se and in the A “i. An i Doce, *m S80 ee ee eee Re EE HOSRERETE EROS See 
, PLAYBOY JR. Cicss 8 Gas. Span pate ~eoo  aemnhe Span 36"*. 1 

541," (360 2g. in.) Kit 7 on dee 

Pectese (eked... P29 | you sent fe toild tho t-0 inedel of this alame that “men in the aie, chanas te oe a 
Air Forces build’’—(Span 38%”) Order Kit $8-85............ relinad : 

BABY PLAYBOY, Class A Gas. Span | 

33”. Biggest gas value on Two Biggest Planes re ee 

market. Kit GP-5003 (e.m.u.) $1.00 “aT 































































VOUGHT- fighter. In ° 
SIKORSKY is S New Redesigned action, wherever Maxis ere fighting. 
“CORSAIR” \ North American P-51 “MUSTANG Super CONDOR. SOARER CO"Kit ¥-74, ont. 

A tough, viclous fighter that is today very ‘ f you want to build the C-D model of this 
cioimed te be the toomen mathe. tMe,.tews. Known ax the, P31 Sommruction simplified. * Ealer pry ee” “man in the Air Forces build” tapon 2 

im oe e * = -. 

standard single engine plane fang*’ by the British. Flies over —_ on ie ase yer ciacdlae a) a 2 S-74. 
inthe world by the U.S. Navy, 350.mph. Span 36. Kit . Rae aefpplben cay oy -- $ 
none gy “| = nearly 500 Bg RRB a Se saat tees PM 


371 1 on 50 if you want to buil@ the C-D model of this 
aeaten “ie plane that ‘‘men in the Air Forces 
build’’—(spon 241/,") order kit $P-91 $3-00 
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“Cleveland Models} add 10 
USE THIS B.1 Win More Prizes, in’ 
COUPON® More Honors, The Big Improved EAGLET Glider wien 

CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO., INC. "Them Any Other | Longer lasting. Beautify! say bow ft. wing- 

4508C702 Lorain Avenue, Cleveland, Ohic —— val oor =) Easily built. Kit VE-5018... wives. 50¢ 
Enclosed is $.........ccssesssseees for C-D Kits and : 
Catalog checked below. Please rush. "| CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO., 

)}  OTH=$ 1.50 ()SF74—$3.00 ( ePso06—$2.95 | : NEW No. 40 CATALOG A “KNOCKOUT” Fes'ures “World's Largest Makers of Quality 

OTI6—$ 1.50 ()SF76—$3.00 ()GP5008—$1.00 5 Fedele in thrilling action “‘shote’’ in variovs fighting fronts ony other Aircrati—Since 1919” 
OTIT=—$ 150 ()SFTT—$3.00 esece No catalog ever before like it. Send 5¢ for your copy—none free. 
OTI8—$ 1.50 ()SF78~$3.00 -()VESO18—$ .50 ion 4508C702 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, ¢ 










CT8S—§$ 1.50 ( )SF79—~$3.50 ()ES019—31.00 8 
COT91—$ 1.50 ()SF85—$4.00 ()Cataleg—Sc 
() GP66—$12.50 ()SF91— 3.00 
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